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CHAPTER I. 



CAKLX LiPX OF PHILIP HE ENQAQE8 IN TBI 

FREMCH BETOLPTIOH IB AT LENGTH Sir«- 

FECTED BT KOBESPIBKRE, AND OBLIGED TO 
FLT-^ENTERI ON BOARD A SHIP, AND IS CAST 
AWAT UPON AN UNINHABITED ISLAND IK THE 
IHDUN OMAN. 

Abodt the year 1789, the ^eo^a cS.'^tw 
became very uneasy ieBpec\.\c% ^«« ^P" 
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nent. The first symptoms of this were dis- 
played in Paris ; but soon the agitation was 
communicated to all parts of the kingdom. 
At length, a vast multitude assembled before 
the Bastile, a gloomy prison in Paris, where 
many persons were confined. They began an 
attack upon it ; and, after a short space, the 
whole edifice was laid in ruins, and the pooi 
wretches, some of whom had been in its 
dungeons for years, were set at liberty^ 

This act was now followed by other dem- 
onstrations of the popular will, until the me- 
tropolis displayed the most, extraordinary 
scene of excitement One startling even 
after another took place, until the monarch 
was overthrown, and a new form of goverj 
ment was established. The most tern 
scenes occurred, and thousands of perso 
some innocent and some guilty, were led 
the place of execution, and were behea 
by a machine called guilloiine. This pe 
is known in history by the title of the Fi 
Rttoluiion. 
Philip Brusque, the hero of our story 
one of many joung men wV\o too>s. ^x^ 
P^t in this convulsion. He vi«l^ ^'c 
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denty and discontented. Though he had lit* 
tie education, he had still read many of the 
papers and pamphlets of the day. These 
had filled his mind with a horror of kings, 
and*the most intoxicating dreams of lib- 
erty. Knowing little of political govern- 
ment, except that of France, and which he 
saw to be corrupt and despotic, he adopted 
the idea that all government was bad, and to 
this he attributed nearly all the evils of soci- 
ety. With the ardor of a young but heated 
fancy, he looked forward to the destruction of 
the monarchy as certain to bring a political 
millennium, when every man should walk 
forth in freedom and happiness, restrained by 
no law except the moral sense of man, and the 
innate perception and love of human rights. 

With these views, which were then com- 
mon among the French people, and whicl 
artful disorganizers had disseminated, ir order 
to acquire power, Philip arrived a^ Paris. He 
was soon engaged in several of the debating 
clubs of that great metropolis, and being pos 
sessed of natural eloquence, he s^e,^djik^ Vsfe* 
eaiae a leader. He was piesewX. ^\. ^^ ^^ 
nructioQ of the Bastile and V\\a o\sitv Vx^xcfo* 
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hand battered down more than one of th( 
iron doors of that horrid prison. Looking 
upon these gloomy walls, with their dart 
chambers, and the chains, and instruments of 
torture, which were found there, as at ^cc 
emUems and instruments of that tyrannj 
which had cursed his country for ages, Phihf 
%lt a high inspiration in witnessing its demo- 
lition* As one portion after another of the 
massy wall was hurled to the earth, he seemed 
to fancy that a whole nation must breathe 
more freely ; and, in seeing the pallid wretch- 
es delivered from the dungeons where some 
of them had been imprisoned for years, he 
seemed to think that he saw the spirit of hh 
country set at liberty. 

The Bastile was soon but a heap of ruins. 
The whole fabric of the French monarchy j 
which had existed for twelve centuries, in a 
few brief years had shared the same fate. 
The king, Louis XVI., was beheaded, and 
his beautiful queen was also brought to the 
block. In all these scenes Brusque took a part. 
He was present at the execution of Mario An- 
toinette. He had no respect for majesty, but 
be was not yet lost to a sense of decency in 
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legahJ to woman. The shocking and bra* 
tal insults offered to the queen — worse than 
any thing every witnessed among savages — 
dii^sted Philip. He was indeed sick of 
blood, and he ventured to speak his senti- 
ments aloud. His words were repeated to 
Robespierre and the rest of the bloody men 
who then held the sway. Philip became sus- 
pected, and he was obliged to fly, to save his 
life. He reached the coast of France with diffi* 
culty, and, entering on board a merchant ship 
as a sailor, set out upon a voyage to China. 

Nothing remarkable happened for some 
time; but when the ship had doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, and entered the Indian 
Ocean, a violent storm arose. The vessel 
contended bravely with the waves fpr a time ; 
but at length her masts were swept away, the 
helm was broken, and the hull of the ship 
rolled like a log amidst the tumbling waters. 

She then drifled for a time at the mercy 
of the winds, and at length came near a small 
island. She then struck on a rock, and went 
to pieces All the crew were dtovw^^ ^tlr«^ 
the here of our story, wVio sot.^^ x^y*^ ' 
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[JanK, and, after two days of toil and BuQer- 
ing, reached the shore of the island. 

He landed upon a pebbly beach, but he was 
so exhausted as only to be able to draw himself 
up from the waves. There he lay, for a long 
time, almost unconscious of existence. At 
length his strength returned, and he began 
to think over what had happened. When 
his reason was, at last, fully restored, he 
fell upon his knees, and thanked Heaven for 
bis preservation. It was the first prayer he 
had uttered for years, for Philip Brusque had 
been told by the French revqlutionbts thai 
there was no God^ and that- prayer was a 
mere mockery. But now he prayed, and 
felt in his heart that there was, indeed, a 
God, that claimed gratitude and thanksgiving 
from the lips of one who had been saved 
from death, while his cotupanions had alt 
been drowned 

Philip was soon able to look about the ■ 
island and make observations. , It was a 
lovely spot, about four miles in circuit, and 
pieasantiy varied with hills and valleys. It 
*^9« aJoiogt covered with bea.u\!\tiA VK««,citk 
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some of which there were delicious fruits. 
Birds of bright feathers and joyous notes 
glanced through the forests, and sweet per- 
fumes were wafted on the warm, soft breezes. 
Philip walked about the island, his delight 
and wonder increasing at every step. And 
what seemed to please him most of all was, 
that the island was without a single human 
inhabitant except himself. 

" Now," said Philip, ih the fulness of his 
heart, " I shall be happy. Here I can enjoy 
perfect liberty. Here is no prison like the 
Bastile ; here is no king to make slaves of 
his fellow-men ; here is no Robespierre to 
plot the murder of his fellow-citizens. O 
liberty, how have I worshipped thee ! and 
here, on this lone island, I have found thee. 
Here I can labor or rest, eat or drink, wake 
or sleep, as I please. Here is no one to con- 
trdl my actions or my thoughts. In my na- 
tive country, all the land belongs to a few 
persons ; but here I can take as much land as 
I please. I can freely pick the fruit from the 
trees, according to my choice or my wants. 

Shir diffeteBt is my silualVoti ttotR. 'wWx. \^. 

^as in France I There e^exy \yiuig,V>A<ywei^ 
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to somebody, and I was restrained from tar 
lujg any thing, unless I paid for it. Here, all 
IB free — all is mine. Here I can enjoy per- 
fect liberty. In France I was under the 
check and control of a thousand laws ; bete, 
there is no law but my own will. Here, I 
bnTC indeed found perfect freedom." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

BRUSQtE DISCOVERS THAT MAN WANTS 80 
THING BESIDE LIBERTY ; HE WANTS COMPA 

SOCIETY AN INTERESTING EVENT ^H] 

FINDS A COMPANION. 

Such were the thoughts of Brusque, aa 
stood on a little hill in the centre of 
island, and looked round upon what r 
seemed entirely his own. Nor did any th 
happen to disturb his peace for a long tii 
There was fruit enough for his support uj 
the trees, and he found a cave in a ro 
which served him for a house and a hoi 
The weather was almost constantly fine, i 
so mild was the temperature, that he har 
needed a shelter, even at night. 

So the days slid on very pleasantly w 

Philip for about a year. By this time, he 

gan to be a little tired of his own compai 

nor could the chattering of the macaws 8 

parrots, of which there were many in 

treesj entirely satisfy him. He caw^V ^ 

of the young birds, and teaiedi XJaatcv, 
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taught them to speak^ but still he felt lonely 
At last, it came to be his custom every day to 
go upon the top of the highest hill, and look 
far off upon the ocean, hoping to see a ship, 
for he yearned in his heart to have some hu- 
man being for a companion. Then the tearj 
would fill his eyes, and flow down his rough 
cheeks ; and then he would speak or thinh 
to himself as follows : — 

" Liberty is, indeed, a dear and beautiful 
thing ; but still I want something beside lib- 
erty. I want to hear a human voice. I vvanl 
to look into a human face. I want some one 
to speak to. I feel as if my very heart would 
wither for the want of a friend. I feel s 
thirst within, and I have no means of satis- 
fying it. I feel within a voice speaking, and 
there is no answer. This beautiful island is be- 
coming a desert to me, without even an echo 
O, dear France ! O, dear, dear home ! Hov* 
j^ladly would I give up this hollow and uselesi 
liberty for tlie pleasure of friendship and sa 
ciety ! I would be willing to be restrainec 
b/ the thousand meshes of the law, if ] 
wight once more enjoy Iho p\e«L"svw^ cA \\vyo 
in the midst of my fellow-wie.u.'' 
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With th€se thoughts dwelling in his mind, 
PhLip went to rest ono night, and though it 
was very stormy, he slept soundly. In the 

[ oooTDiog the feefrngs of yesterday came back, 
aod with a sad heart he went again to the 
top of the hill ; for the hope of seeing a 
ship, and of once more being restored to hu- 
noan society, haunted him perpetually. Long. 
he stood upon the hill, and looked out upon 
the sea, now tossing from the tempest of the 
night, and throwing up a thousand white-caps 
in every direction. Having gazed upon this 
scene for more than an hour, he chanced to 
turn his eyes toward the extremity of the 
island, where, at the distance of about a mile, 
he distinctly saw a human being on the shore. 
He paused but a moment to assure himself 
that he was not mistaken, and then set off 
like a deer toward the stranger. 

Brusque did not stop in his way, but ran 
with all his might. When he came near the 
object of his attention, he saw that it was a 
man, and, without waiting to examine further, 
ran toward him with open arms* Tl\e masL 
was alarmedy and, stooping doviYv,\\^ ^vS««^ 

up a Bton ), and tareatened V.o \vvxA >^ ^ 
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Bnnque. The latter now pause!, and the 
parties soon came to an understanding. 

The stranger said that he was a fisherman 
from Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 
formerly belonging to the French, but now 
belonging to the English It is inhabited by 
French and English people, and negroes, who 
are their slaves. The whole population is 
about 100,000. 

It seems that the fisherman had been driv- 
en out to sea by a storm ; and the weather 
being cloudy, he, ^having no compass, did 
not know which way to steer for home. 
Thus he wandered about several days, till, on 
the preceding night, in an attemrpt to land 
upon the island where he now found himself, 
his little smack was dashed in pieces, and he 
only saved himself by swimming. 

No sooner had he told his story, tha 
Philip put his arms around him and kisse 
him over and over again. He was indec 
delighted, for now he had a companion, f 
which he had sighed so long. Now, 
had a human face to look upon; now, 
cau/d listen to a human voice •, w.vj^\«i 
^ome one into whose mind Vift covAdL 
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kis own thoughts and feelings. Now, in 
social intercourse, he could quench that 
thirst which had parched his soul in sol* 
itude. 

Full of these thoughts, Philip took the 
stranger, and led him to his cave. He gath- 
ered for him some fresh pine-apples, and 
some oianges, and placed them before him. 
When the fisherinan began to eat with a 
hearty appetite, Philip clapped his hands in 
j«y. He then ran to a little spring that was 
near, and brought some cool water* in a gourd- 
shell, and gave it to the fisherman. 

Now, Philip Brusque wad rather a proud 
man, and it was very strange to see him 
waiting upon the rough fisherman, as if he 
were a servant. But Philip was acting ac- 
cording to the dictates of his heart, and 
so, though a seeming slave, he did not feel 
that his liberty was violated. He was, in 
fact, acting according to his own pleasure, 
and he was seeking happiness in his own 
way. 

If Philip had been compelled lo ^"^w^ ^k^ 
Sherman, he would have \\a\.eA '^xv^ \^i>sNR.^ 
the task ; but now, doing \\. IteciVj^^^ ^^^^' 
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pleasure in it. So true it is that we do 
things, when we are free, with delight, which 
ilayery would turn into bitterness and sour« 
oes of discontent. 
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- CHAPTER m. 

PIJBASANT TIMES TROUBLE ANGER QUAR 

REL -^ REFLECTION ACCOMMODATION THE 

FIRST COMPACT. 

Things went on very well for a few days. 
The fisherman took up his abode in Philip's 
cave, and there he lay a great part of the 
time. Brusque brought him fruit and water, 
and all he wanted, and he did this cheerfully 
for a time. But, by and by, the fisherman 
began to command Brusque to wait upon 
him — to do this and that, and to bring him 
this thing and that thing. This immediately 
changed the face of affairs between the par- 
ties. Brusque became angry, and told the 
fisherman to wait upon himself. 

The fisherman made a rude reply, and 
high words followed. Brusque ordered the 
fisherman to quit his cave. The fisherman 
told Brusque to leave it himself. Their faces 
were full of red wrath, ^u^et Vi^<b\& ^sv* 
ger. The £sherman struck 'Btu'as^'^ ^>^^h^ 
BruBqae reta/iated, and, bevftft 11 \««^A^ 
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man^ he instantly stretched the fisherman on 
the ground. He was completely stunned, 
and lay without motion, seeming actually to 
be dead. 

Brusque's anger was too high for the im- 
mediate return of reason. He looked on the 
pale form with a feeling of delight, and spoke 
some words of triumph between his firm-set 
teeth. But this feeling soon passed away, and 
a better one returned. Believing that the fish- 
erman was dead, he now began to exi>erience 
regret and remorse. Already was that moni- 
tor within, called conscience, telling him that 
he had violated a universal law — a law en- 
acted by the Maker of man, and whispered 
into every man's bosom. Already Brusque 
felt that while a fellow-being was on the 
island, he was not absolutely free ; that this 
fellow-being had rights as well as himself; 
that he had a right to his life ; and that, in 
taking it away, he had done a great wrong to 
justice, to liberty, and himself. 

While these thoughts were passing in his 
mwd, the fisherman moved, and showed 
s^ijs of returning life. "BtuacpL^ Yj^ia ^^vcv 
AJ/ of joy, and, fetching some v?«LVeT, s^x\t\V«A 
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it over the man's face. In a short time he 
so far recovered as to sit upright ; and soon 
after he was able to walk about. Brusque 
led him to the cave, where, lying down, the 
fisherman fell asleep. 

Brusque now left him, and walked forth b} 
himself. He was of a reflecting turn, and 
from his training in the revolution* hi.s reflec- 
tions often took a political cast. On this 
occasion, his thoughts ran thus : — 

^' .What a strange creature I am ! A few 
weeks since I was mad with joy at the arriva. 
of this fisherman ; soon he became the tyrant 
of my life ; I then wished him dead ; and 
when I thought I had killed him, my heart 
smote me, and I was more miserable than if 
death had stared me in the face. He is now 
alive again, and I am relieved of a load. 
And yet, in the midst of this happiness, 
which seems born of misery, I still feel a 
strange sadness at my heart. 

" When I was alone I was perfectly free ; 
but I soon found that freedom, without soci* 
eiy, was like the waters of the river, near 
vi^hich Tantalus was so cViavnedi xSnaXVw^ ^:^\^^ 
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not drink— -thus dying of thirst with a flood 
before his eyes. 

'^ I therefore yearned for societyi and then 
I had it by the arrival of this fisherman. But 
he became a torment to me. What, then, is 
the difficulty? I believe it is the want of 
some rules, by which we may regulate our 
conduct. Though there are but two of us, 
still we find it necessary to enter into a com- 
pact. We must form a government; we 
must submit to laws, rules, and regulations. 
We must each submit to the abridgment of 
some portion of our liberty—^ some portion of 
our privileges — in order to secure the rest." 

Full of these thoughts, Brusque returned 
to the cave; and when the fisherman awoke, 
he spoke to him on the subject of their quar- 
rel, and then set forth the necessity of laying 
down certain rules by which the essential 
rights of each should be preserved, and a 
state of harmony insured. To this the fish- 
erman agreed, and the following code of laws 
being drawn up by Brusque, they were passed 
unanimously : — 

*^Be it ordained by Ph\\\^ \iTWW3fi^ A^^ ^ 
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France, and Jaques Piquet, of Mauritius, to 
insure harmony, establish justice, and pro* 
mote the good of all parties : — 

*' 1. This island shall be called Fredonia. 

^' 2. Liberty being a great good «a itself, and 
the right of every human being, it shall only 
be abridged so far as the good of society may 
require. But as all laws restrain liberty, 
we, the people of Fredonia, submit to the 
following : — 

** 3. The cave, called the Castaway's Home, 
lately occupied by Philip Brusque, shall be 
alternately occupied for a day and night by 
said Philip Brusque and Jaques Piquet ; the 
former beginning this day, and the latter 
taking it the next day, and so forth. 

'< 4. Each person shall have a right to build 
himself a house, and shall have exclusive 
possession of the same. 

" 5. If two persons wish the same fruit at 
the same time, they shall draw lots for the first 
choice, if they cannot agree otherwise as to 
the division. 

"6. If any difference arises between the 
two parties, Philip Brusque and Jaques Pi« 
guet, they shall decide such questions by lot 
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*^ 7. This code of laws shall be changed, oi 
aodified, or added to, only by the consent 
of the parties, Philip Brusque and Jaques 
Piquet 

'^ All which is done this 27th day of June, 
A,D. 18..." 

' This was neatly cut with a penknife on a 
board which had come ashore from the wreck 
of Philip's vessel, and it became tlie statute 
btw of the island of Fredonia. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MORE PARTICULARS OF PHILIP's EARLY L: J^B. 



OcR story, thus far, has shown us that afa 
solute liberty cannot be enjoyed except by ai 
individual in solitude, where he has no intei 
course with his fellow-men. It shows u 
that as soon as individuals, even supposing 
there are only two of them, come to livi 
together, some rules, by which they may reg 
ulate their conduct, become absolutely neces 
sary. In other words, people cannot \m 
together in society without government ; evei 
two persons on an island find that, to preven 
quarrelling, they must define their mutua 
rights and privileges ; or, in other words, the; 
must enact laws ; and these laws, we per 
ceive, are restraints upon natural or absolute 
liberty. The further progress of our stor 
will show how an inc^-easing community, witi 
iDore varied interests, requires a more extend 
ed and minute code of laws. 
Bui /fefore I proceed fattliet, \^V. i«v^ ^ 
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70a some iiing more of Philip Brugque's earlj 
history. He was the son of a brickmaker of 
St. Addresse, a small village in France, near 
the flourishing seaport of Havre, which, you 
bow, b atuated at the mouth of the Seine. 
Philip was early taught to read and write, but 
he paid Kttle attention to these things in his 
boyhood* He was more fond of action than 
study. He spent a great part of his time in 
wandering through the deep dells that sur- 
rounded his native village, or in walking 
along the high chalky bluff that formed the 
nei^boring seashore. Here he particularly 
loved to spend his time, looking out over the 
sea for many leagues, and tracing the pro- 
gress of the ships, bearing the flags of many 
nations, that ploughed their way upon the 
bosom of the Atlantic. 

In this way, he formed habits of reflection ; 
and though he loved stirring excitements, still 
Philip was a thinking youth. At the same 
time he was of a sanguine temper, ardent in 
his fee ings, loving and hating strongly, and 
readily believing what his wishes and his 
hopes prompted. Thus Vie ^gce^ xii!^ Vsi ^Cba 
H8© of eighteen without a selxXfcdi ^ofe'»\o^ 
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tometiines working at his Other's trade, and 
■ometimes serving as mate of a small vease 
that plied between Havre and Bordeaux. 

About this period, the public mind *n 
France had begun to be agitated by the com- 
ing tempest of the revolution. In every city, 
village, and hamlet, the people were talking 
about government, liberty, and the rights 
of man. The people of France had long 
been subject to kings, who had claimed a 
right to reign over them even without their 
consent ; and they had reigned in such a man- 
ner as to make their subjects miserable. The 
people were n6w examining into this claim of 
their kings, and they had already discovered 
that it was founded in injustice. Unhappily, 
they fell under the guidance of bloody and 
aelfish men, and for many years the sufferings 
of France, in her struggle for liberty and hu- 
man rights, were greater than they had been 
under the despotism of her worst kings. 

Philip Brusque engaged very ardently in 

the political discussions that resulted in the 

revolution ; and wheh Paris became the great 

theatre of action, he reacAveA 16 ^\V^v» Ki^- 

dieaae, and proceed to iVie mei^a^\al^a \sftk% 
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kki shun in the great drama that he felt waa 
about to be acted. He took leave oi his pa*, 
rente, and went to bid adieu to EmiUe 3on« 
fib, whom he had long loved, and to whom 
he was affianced. The parting was tender, 
for Emilie was well worthy of the affection 
of the gallant youth, and her fears were now 
excited for the fate of her lover. He was 
not only to leave her, but he was to be ex- 
posed to the convulsions which already, like 
the heavings and swellings which portend the 
earthquake, began to be realized throughout 
France. But Philip's mind was too much in- 
fenced with the spirit of the time, which, 
like the hot sirocco of the desert, seemed to 
sweep over the land, to be delayed or dis- 
suaded. He gave his Emilie a long and ar- 
dent salute, and, on foot, wended his way to 
Paris. 

I have told enough of wtiat immediately fol- 
k>wed, for the purposes of my story. Philip's 
active mind and devoted spirit raised him to a 
^rtain degree of power and distinction in the 
levolution. He rode for a time on the storm, 
Mpd eihared in the scenes of bXood ^wdL\vcsi\.^\* 
ffe wa$ indeed accessary U> toasi'^ ^^ '^^ 
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atrocities which^ in a spirit of madness 
and fury, were decreed and sanctionea by 
the leaders. But in all this, PhiJp was 
rather insane than selfish. Indeed, he was 
intoxicated by the whirl of events,, and he 
yielded to the current. At length he be- 
came sensible of his error, but before he had 
the opportunity of atoning for it, he was 
obliged to fly for his life. He wished to see 
nis aged parents, and his mind turned more 
than once to his gentle, confiding Emilie, at 
the village of St. Addresse. But there were 
many reasons for his^not going to see them 
before his departure. The first was, that it 
was not safe, either for himself or them ; and 
the next was, that he now began to consider 
his hands sullied with the blood of his fellow- 
men in such a manner as to make him unfit 
for the pure affections either of his parents or 
his affianced Emilie. Indeed, such was the 
idea he had formed of the latter ; such was 
the true affection and reverence he enter- 
tained towards her; and such, at the same 
time, was his feeling of repentance and 
remono — that he shrank fTOta iISm^ \di»^ ^l ^V 
^^ing her to one like VvirwwJVt, wA do^^^ 
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her down, from \he dignity of truth and pu- 
rity, to the lot of one who was sullied with 
crime. Accordingly, he wrote a letter to his 
parents and Emilie, explaining his feelings 
and designs, and bade farewell to his country, 
as we have seen. The letter he wrote did 
not reach its destination, but, falling into the 
hands of Robespierre and his associates, be* 
came the source of bitter persecution to thcie 
for whom it was intended. 
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CHAPTER V. 

k SHIP APPEARS IN VIEW PIRATES ASHO 

A SCENE AT NIGHT RECOGNITION OF A] 

FRIEND ALARMING DISCOVERIES A 

FUL PLOT. 

We return to Brusque on the islan 
Fredonia. A few weeks after the ado 
of the constitution, as before related, a 
vessel, in full sail, appeared near the is 
Brusque and Piquet saw it with a mixtu 
emotions. She seemed to be crowdin 
her sail, and sweeping before a brisk br 
When first seen, her masts and sails only 
visible, but now her full hull was in 
At length, she came so near that both Bri 
and his companion could distinctly see 
people on board. 

The scene recalled the mind of Brusq 

his home and his country. The ship 

aJoft the flag of France, and stirred w 

him feelings that he couVd i\o\. vieW ^ 

^Aere are few that can toigeX. vYvei \? 
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their birth, particularly if parents, and one 
loved more warmly than kindred, be there. 
Brasque's mind touched on all these points, 
and tears filled his eyes. ^^ I am an outcast," 
said he, ^^ and France r<5Jects me. I am un- 
worthy of my parents, and, more than all, 
unworthy of Emilie. I must teach my heart 
to forget; and yet I fear it will not forget,. 
till it ceases to feel." With these words he- ^ 
sat down upon the hill, folded his arms, and,, 
with a melancholy countenance, gazed at 
the ship, as she now seemed flying past the 
island. 

At this moment, a new object attracted hia 
attention ; this was another vessel, of small 
bulk, but with a prodigious spread of can- 
vass, pursuing the first-mentioned ship. She 
seemed, like the sea-eagle, to have a vast ex- 
panse of wing in proportion to her body. 
On she flew, and was soon near the object of 
her pursuit. Brusque and his companion 
watched the scene with interest. Both saw 
that the pursuing vessel was a pirate ship, 
and that in a few minutes a desperate confl&cl 
oiust follow. 
The pimto had now come Bi>t^^«X o\ "^^ 
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oeing at a distance of aot more t 
three miles. Brusque saw a white roll 
smoke uncoil itself at her siile, and in a 
seconds the booming voice of the can: 
broke over the island. At the same time, 
bill was seen to strike the water beyond 
ship, and, dipping at short distances, m 
the spray shoot high into the air. Anot 
and another shot followed from the pii 
in quick succession^ These were at len 
returned by the ship. The two now 
preached. Peal after peal rang on the 
They were both completely wrapped in smc 
Yet still the firing continued. At len( 
there was a dreadful volley as of a broads 
a thickening of the smoke, and then a fea 
silence.. Slowly the coiling vapor was lii 
up, and the two ships were in view, 
eyes were directed to the larger ship. ] 
masts and the cloud of canvass swayed he 
ily from side to side. Finally, they si 
iewer and lower, and, with a heavy crash, 
into the waves. 

The dec I was now a scene of confusi 

The plmte approached, and vj^^ «owl ^ 

Pfarf Utbe Bbip. Sfi'ifiiy a tew «A \\^x 
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ibsped upon the deck. Theie has a short 
itraggle, and all was still. ^'Thej have 
jfelded, like a pack of cowardly hounds ! " 
said Brusque to his companion. ^^ Nay/' 
fiud the fisherman, " they fought bravely. 
That piratical craft has five hands to her one, 
for she has more than a hundred men on 
board. The other is but a merchant vessel, 
and had not twenty seamen. The greater 
part of the men who fought are passengers, 
and they fought bravely. Beside, there were 
women among them ! " 

" How do you know that ? " said Brusque, 
quickly. 

" I saw them," said Piquet, " as the vessel 
passed." 

"What is to be done?" said Brusque^ 
jumping up. 

" What can you do ? " said the other. 

" What can I do ? " said Brusque. " Good 
Heaven ! I can do nothing ! And women on 
board ! Women — to fall into the hands of 
these pirates ! It is too dreaiUul 1o think of. 
I will go down to the shore." 

"^ Stay," said tl e fishennaxi; "M ^oiific^m 
rmutelf, we are both lost. IVve A&^ «ssb5^ 
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be taken away, but must remain. It is likely 
the pirates will come ashore before they leaine. 
It is now near sunset. Let us wait for 
events.*' 

" Yc u are right, you are right ! " said 
Brusque. "We will watch till evening. 
Perhaps something may turn up by which we 
may aid the captives. And yet I know not 
what we can do. We have no weapons, no 
boat. Still, what we can do, we will do." 

With these resolutions. Brusque and his 
companion went to their cave, and laid their 
plans. Considering it extremely probable 
that the pirates would come ashore, they con- 
cluded to watch and wait for circumstances. 
Agreeing to take separate stations, and meet 
again at midnight, they parted, it being now 
dark. 

Brusque had not waited long before he 
heard the regCilar dipping of oars in the di- 
rection of the pirate ship, and soon saw a 
boat with about twenty men approaching the 
riiore. Getting into the cover of some 
bushes^ he waited till they reached the land. 
Tbey were soon followed V>^ ^tvoV\v^t ^^\v 
of an equal nunber. Drwrai^ \!tv^vt \i«« 
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q)on the beach, and leaving a single sailor as 

I guard, the whole party moved up to a little 

grassy hill. Here some sat down, and othen 

stood around. The leader of the party gave 

directions to six of his men to go in search 

of water. Taking two officers with him, he 

stepped aside, leaving the rest to themselves. 

While they were talking and laughing, the 

captain and his two friends sat down close to 

the bushes where Brusque lay concealed, and 

began to talk over the events 6f the battle. 

' The question was soon started as to die 

disposal of the ship and her inmates. It was 

agreed by all that the vessel must be scuttled. 

" Shall the people go down with her ? '* 

asked one of the officers. " What think 

you, Jaques?" said the captain. "As to 

the sailors, and those mscally f-assengers that 

entered into the fight, let them die," said 

Jaques. "It's the fortune of war, and I 

shall care as little for their death as foir 

the bursting of so many bubbles. But the 



women " 



••>: 



" Well, what of the women ? *' said the 
captain. 
''Why/' said Jaques, "one o^ Vfeam >• 
4 
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rery pretty, and one of them is very old ; and 
I do not like to be concerned in drowning 
either a pretty woman or an old one. They 
are very like4/ to haunt a man after dealh. 
Beside, there are thirty women in all. It will 
be too bad to tip them all into the sea." 

" Well," said the captain, *^ what is your 
plan ? " 

" Well," said Jaques, " I propose that we 
pick out the prettiest for ourselves, and send 
the rest ashore here to take care of them- 
selves. They can set up a petticoat republic, 
or any other government they please." 

This plan occasioned a hearty laugh, but 
still it seemed to be approved. The party 
soon broke up and joined the rest. Brusque 
bad heard the whole of their conversation, 
and, after a short time, crept from his hiding- 
place, and set out to join the fisherman at the 
cave. On his way, he fell in with one of the 
pirates who were in search of water. He had 
no chance to conceal himself, but as it was 
dark, he spoke to the man, as if he were one 
of his comrades. " Have you found any 
water ? " said he. " Not a drop," said the 
other " Well, go with mc,," said Brusque^ 
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** and J will take you to a spring, I have 
been on this island before. A long time ago, 
on a voyage, we stopped here ; and I remem* 
bar that between these two hi.ls there was a 



fine 



spnng, 
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"Indeed!" said the other. "Is it you, Toni? 

Really, I did not know you ; your voice is 

stRingely changed." " I've got a cold," said 

Brusque, coughing. " But we are near the 

P'ace, I think. It's so dark, we may not be 

able to find it. However, we can but try. 

y^s, here is the spot. I remember it by this 

^U palm. I can see the shape of the tree 

against the sky, and know it is the same. 

The spring is within ten feet of this place. 

•^y , here it is ! How delightful it will be to 

8^t a drink of fresh water, just from the 

Si'ound. It's as good to drink direct from 

Mother earth, as it is, in infancy, to draw milk 

from a mother's breast." 

*< Get out, you sentimental dog ! " said the 
®^her, " It's treason to remind a pirate of 
*^iB mother. Good heaven, I never ilare to 
^ink of mine." 

/5 she living} " said Bniaque. 
'Jb ehi Uving ? How date ^om «?«»S*^ ^ 



4f 
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me of my mother? Is she living? G 
Grod, I know too well that she is living. ' 
me, Tom, and tell me truly : Suppose j 
mother was in that ship, what would you 
Nay, more • Suppose your sister was th 
pure as an angel from heaven, and as bea 
ful, too ! Yes, and suppose your aged fati 
bowed with toil, and care, and sorrow, 
gray with years, was also in that ship ! 1 
suppose you were the pirate that had ai 
in their capture ! — What would you do ? 

" Tell me, in the name of Heaven, tell 
your name ! " said Brusque, in great ag 
tion. 

" You know my name is Francois 

The man hesitated. 

" Yes, indeed, I do know your name. 1 
are Francois Bonfils. You are the brol 
of Emilie ; and here, before you, is PI 
Brusque ! " 

The pirate started at this, and, drawin 

pistol from his belt, stood in an attitude 

defiance. At the same time he said : '^ A 

betrayed ? What means this ? Are you 

Tom GarsoUy of out ship'i^* "BtxaL^^x^ V 

^^ed to cip^ain, and, m few Yiox&a; vJ^i 
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itorjr to Fran^ob. It was a scene of mutudl 
Agitation and explanation. Each had many 
<IQestion8 to ask, but these were deferred that 
they might consider what was to be done, 
for the sake of conversing /reely, they re- 
tfred to Brusque's cave, where they both 
Agreed to attempt the rescue of the people 
on board the ship. Piquet soon arrived, and 
"® joined heartily in the enterprise. Several 
pfa.ns were discussed, but none seemed feas- 
i^fe. At length, Frangois spoke as fol- 
lows : — 

^*I am afraid that we are too sanguine. 
There are two hundred men belonging to tho 
pi^ate. They are desperate freebooters, and 
^'■nQed to the teeth. Like all rogues, they 
^e suspicious and watchful. We cannot 
"^pe to surprise or deceive them. The cap- 
tured vessel is a trading ship, from St. Do* 
^'^ingo. She is filled with people that have 
fl^ from an insurrection of the negroes there. 
T^here are about thirty females, several chil- 
dren, and thirty or forty men. They are 
guarded by ten of our marines, aud ate Vfc^v 
finder the hatches. We musl cotwe^ vckaXxw^ 
^'ons to them to be on the \ooVo\3l\. fox \^\^V 
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that they may exert themselves if any op[ 
turiity should offer. We must blow up 
prate ship ; and I will do it, and share 
fate of the rest, if need be." 

" Nay," said Brusque, "tlis is a mad J 
desperate scheme. Let us think of soi 
thing more feasible." 

"It is time," said Francois, "for me 
return to the captain. I shall be missed i 
suspected. I will take care to be in 
watch of the. merchant ship to-morrow ni| 
You, Brusque, are a good swimmer. ^ 
vessel is not more than two miles out. 1 
must come at twelve o'clock, and I will 
that a rope is over the stem. You m 
climb up, and enter the dead-lights, wh 
thall be prepared. You must then wait 
Heaven sends you soiiie opportunity for ej 
tion. Mention me not to my parents or E 
ilie, if I perish. It will be better for theix 
mouni over an uncertainty, than the mem< 
of a pirate son or brother. Farewell ! " S 
ing this, and wringing Biusque's hand o 
/aldvely, the pirate departed 



I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RiOUr, AKD THE PROGRESS OF THE PLOT — - 

FEARFUL SUSPENSE A TERRIBLE EXPLOSION 

— ARRIVAL OF PERSONS AT THE ISLAND. 

We shall pass over the scene of riot which 
took place among the pirates on the island the 
next day, as well as the anxiety of Brusque 
and his friend Piquet. Night at length came, 
and, at the appointed hour, Brusque repaired 
to the shore, and began to swim toward the 
vessel, as directed by Francois. It was dark, 
and the water was ruffled, but he could see 
the vessel floating like a dusky shadow upM 
the water; and being steady of limb aiid 
stout of heart, and withal an excellent swim* 
mer, he soon neared the vessel. 

Cautiously and slowly approaching the 

stern, he at length descried a tall sentinel 

standing on the deck, and thought he could 

make out the figure of Francois. He tiien 

drew close, and at length was dc\e Vo^tA^v^ 

promised rope Climbing up \>^ ^vk, V^ 
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swung liimself to the window, which wa 
cautiously opened from within. It was tot 
^ark to see any one, but he entere 1 the cabii 
and sat down. Pretty soon a b^at start<s 
from the side of the ship, and, Iookin{ 
through the window. Brusque saw it set ofl 
toward the pirate vessel. He thought h< 
could trace in the athletic form of the roai 
who guided the helm of the boat, the fom 
of Francois, and he began to think seriousb 
that he intended to put his plan into execu 
tion. He was the more fearful of this fx^po. 
having observed that all the pirates had l%l^ 
the island, and he suspected that the opp? 
tunity of thus blowing the whole into the ai: 
w&s too powerful a temptation for the alnios 
maddened mind of Francois. 

Pondering upon the awful thances of s\icl 
an event, and of the action that must foUov 
on the part of the ship's crew and passenger] 
for liberation, should it take place, he sat fo 
some time in silence. At length a hand wai 
laid upon his arm, and he was told to follow 
Being led across the cabin, he was taken int< 
a small state-room, whexe xYiei^ v?^ ^ Xnj^ 
His guide ieft him herea\oti^. ^ootv^td 
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entered, who announced himself as the cap- 
tain. He said he had received an intimation 
that an effort would be made for their relief, 
but he knew nothing more. Brusque now 
entered into a detail of the circumstances 
which we have related, and expressed his 
c(mTOtion that the pirate vessel would be 
blown up. He advised the captain quietly to 
apprize all the men on board of the prospect 
before them, and to see that they were ready 
to second any effort that should be made. 
This plan was adopted; and accordingly, 
about twenty-five men got together in the 
cabiiBi, each having provided himself with 
some club, or spar, or other weapon. The* 
captain alone had a sword and pistol, which 
he had found concealed in a drawer, and 
which had escaped the search of the pirates. 
Brusque now took his place on the transom 
of the vessel, where he could have a full 
view of the ^pirate ship. He sat long, earn- 
estly' watching the object of his attention. 
He hardly knew whether to fear or hope for 
the awful explosion that he anticipated. The 
sudden transition of two hundteA. Yixe'a.^vw^ 
^en from life to death, from lYve ?uYl ?^\>:^ ^^ 
5 
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riotous passion and crime into the presence 
of their God, was a thought too horrible to 
be dwelt upon. Yet, here were other men, 
and helpless women and children, whose only 
chaQce for life, or escape from a fate worse 
than death, seemed to depend upon that fear- 
ful catastrophe. Dwelling upon these agitating 
toficSf Brusque sat in the darkness, gazing 
upon the pirate ship. In his anxiety, seconds 
seemed to lengthen into minutes, and minutes 
iolo hours. His impatience almost mastered 
hiqu. His heart beat audibly, and his brain 
seqped swelled to bursting. He was on the 
po^t of starting up to relieve his feelings, 
when he saw a stream of light, like a rocket, 
shoot out from the side of the pirate vessel. 
In an instant, another and another followed, 
and then one wide flash enveloped the whole 
firmament. 

In the midst of the sea of fire that seemed 
thrown into the sky, were the fragments of 
the ship, the wheels of cannon, and the man- 
gled forms of men, seeming like demons, lit 
up in the red and ghastly glare. 

This mighty blaze was a\moaV\tvs\axv^'^ V\- 
lowed by total darkness, by a Yvew?^ W5iv«v^> 
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and by a rocking of the merchant ship, as if 
struck by a gale. In an instant, the men 
within rushed against the hatches, and with 
one united effort thre^ them open. Starting 
to the deck, they soon levelled four of the 
sentinels with their weapons, and the rest, in 
the sudden panic, leaped into the sea. 

The inmates of the ship now found them- 
selves rQsdbred to liberty, as if by the hand 
of enchantment. Passing at once from the 
deepest despondency, they indulged in the 
most violent transports of joy. Brusque 
made himself known to the parents of Em- 
ilie, and he found himself once more at the 
side (>f her whom he loved above all others. 
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CHAPTER VII 

PBOGRESS OF EVENTS — NECESSITY OF ?OTBRN 
MENT A CONSTITUTION IS DRAWN UP, DIS- 
CUSSED, AND REJECTED. 

When the morning came, it showed upon 
the bosom of the sea a few blackened frag- 
ments of the pirate ship, but beside these not 
a trace of it was seen. Her whole crew had 
aj^arently perished in the awful explosion. 

The people in tlie merchant vessel were 
soon called from rejoicing to the considera- 
tion of their situation, and the course to be 
pursued. Brusque endeavored to persuade 
them to quit the ship, and take up their 
abode on the island. Most of them were 
refugees from France in the first place, and 
recently from St. Domingo; in both cases 
flying from the perils which attended the con- 
vulsions of civilized society. Brusque urged 
them to seek an asylum from \.Vve\x ca\^% ^^^ 
HDxietiea in the quiet leVteaV. «A ^\^^w>5^ 
Whether he would have awcc^eAft^ "^^ 
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Buadmg them to adopt this course we can« 
not telly had not his arguments been en« 
forced by the state of the ship : for she was 
found to be in a leaky condition, and the ne- 
cessity of abandoning her became apparent. 
No time was indeed to be lost. Preparations, 
therefore, were immediately made for land- 
ing the people, and for taking to the shore 
all the articles that could be saved from the 
Tessel. 

In a few days this task was over. All the 
inmates of the vessel had been transferred to 
the island, as well as a few articles of furirii« 
lure, food, and merchandise. The vessel 
gradually sank in the water, and finally dis- 
appeared. Thus, about seventy persons were 
landed upon the island, without the means of 
leaving it. Yet so soft was the climate, so 
beautiful the little hills and valleys, so delicious 
the fruits, — that all seemed to forget their 
various plans and disappointments, in the 
prospect of spending the remainder of their 
lives there. 
Nothing could exceed the effotts of Brusque 
9nd Piquet to make theu wew tnetv^^ c«w\\^t\ 
«6fe and happy. Men, women, ai^A. ^AAx^ 
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I all seenied for a time to emulate each other in 
helping forward the preparations for mutual 
comfort. Tents were erected sleeping apart- 
nients, with beds or mats, were provided ; and, 

, in icss than a week, all the necessaries of life, 

j that they possessed, were distributed to every 
member of their little colony. 

The reflective mind of Brusque had already 
suggested the necessity of adopting some sys- 
tem of government ; for even this small colony, 
he knew, could not get along without it. Un- 
der the pressure of calamity or emergency, a 
spirit of mutual accommodation might exist. 
Und for a time enable the little socletv to 
proceed without disturbance. But he fore- 
saw that a state of quiet and comfort would^ 
breed occasions of discontent and disorder, 
which must result in violence, if all couid not 
be subjected to the sway of some just system 
of laws. These views he suggested to the 
captain of the vessel, to Emilie's father, and 
to several others. It was at length agreed by 
tome of the principal men that the people 
shouJJ be assembled, and lV\e a^c^^v^^ ^^ ^ 

Ami of goFernment proposed. 'TlVvx^ ^^a^ 
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done; and Brusque, the captain, and Emilki'i 
father, were appointed a committee to draw 
up a constitution. They attended to this 
duty, and in a few days the people were 
again called together to hear the report of 
the committee. 

Brusque proceeded to read the document, 
and then he made some remarks in explana- 
tion of it. He said that the plan of a con- 
stitution, which had just been read, was partly 
copied from that of the United States of 
America — a nation which had recently arisen 
among mankind, and promised soon to bcf die 
most flourishing and happy people upon the 
face of the earth. He then went on to say 
that the constitution just read contained the 
following principles : — 

^^ 1. All mankind are born with equal rights 
and privileges. All are entitled to the same 
degree of liberty. All are equally entitled to 
the protection and benefit of the laws. 

"2. All government should spring from 
the people, and have the good of the peqple 
U}r its object, 

'^3. All governmevil Vdwp'6r» *v^ ^tsL%* 
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ment of natural liberty; and the people 
ought to submit to such abridgments, so far 
SB the good of society required." 

The constitution then proceeded to pre- 
scribe a form of government, consisting of 
three branches : 1st, of a president, who 
should see to the general affairs of the repub- 
lic, and the execution of the laws, and who 
should be called the Executive ; 2d, of three 
jddges, who should decide all disputes, and be 
called the Judiciary ; and 3d, of an assem- 
bly, chosen by the people every year to make 
h^, who should be called the Legislature. It 
also established the following principles : — 

" 1 . Every man of the age of twenty-one 
years shall be a citizen, and be permitted to 
vote for members of the legislature, and other 
officers. 

" 2. A majority of votes shall be necessary 
for a choice. 

'^3. The land of the island shall be divi- 
ded between the families, in proporticm to 
their numbers, by the judges, and then each 
person shall be protected in his ^^QasiQ«a\^^o&. 
surf the p 'operty he acquirer. 
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V 

^ 4. Any citizen shall be compete nt to fiD 
anjr c^ce to which he is chosen." 

Such were the outlines of the constituti<^, 
as set forth by Brusque in presence of all the 
men of the colony. A profound silence fol» 
lowed the remarks of the orator* 3ut, at 
length, a man named Rogere rose, and said, 
that he did not like the jH-oposed constitu- 
tion. For his part, he did not see the neces* 
sity of any government. He had, in Franc^, 
only seen iniquity, and folly, and crime, fol- 
lowing the footsteps of government, whether 
administered by kings or citizens ; and he \^ 
lieved that the best way was to get along with- 
out it. " For my part," said he, " I believe 
that liberty is the greatest political good; 
and the moment you be^n to make laws, you 
put fetters upon it. As soon as you establish a 
government, you prepare to smother or stran 
gle freedom. Of what use Is liberty to the 
eagle when you have broken his wing ; or to 
the mountain deer when you have cut the sin- 
ews of his limbs ; or to man when it is doled 
out by magistrates, who may say how much 
fve shall have, and how we toa^ eiuavia^ Vx\ 
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Tkke from man his liberty, and you sink him, 
as far as you can, to the standard of the 
bmte ! Give him liberty, and he is but little 
lower tiian the angels ! Then why restrain 
liberty ? Why take it for granted, that the 
first step in society is to fetter human free- 
dom and trench upon human rights ? Let us 
be wiser than to be guided by a prejudice. 
Let us venture to depart from the beaten 
path, and strike out something new. 1 
dose by moving that we dispense with 
government alt(^ether ; that we rely upon 
the moral sense of mankind, which rests 
upon an innate perception of justice. This 
is sufficient for our safety and our happi- 
ness ! " 

Brusque was not a little disappointed to 
observe, as Rogere sat down, that there 
was a pervading feeling of approbation of 
what he had said. 

In vain did he oppose the views of Ro- 
gere ; in vain did he show that it was im- 
possible for society to have order without 
laws — to maintain justice, peace, and secu- 
rity, without government. Itv nxivcv X\^ V^ 
appeal to history and the ip«i"?X ^tl^^i^^^'^ 
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of mankind. The idea of perfect freedom 
was too fascinating to the majoiity; and 
the assembly finally decided, by an over- 
whelming vote, to reject the proposed cod^> 
■titution, and to make the experiment of 
fiving without laws or government 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Approaching anarchy — quarrel and mcv* 

der proceedings of rogers anziett 

of emilie. 

The subject of government now became a 
tnatter of warm discussion among the people, 
and they were soon divided into two parties, 
called the Brusqueites and the Rc^erites ; the 
former being in favor of a government, and 
the latter in favor of unlimited freedom. 
Things went on quietly for a time, for the 
people were all French, and their good breed- 
ing seemed to render the restraints and obli« 
gations of enacted statutes less important. 
Beside, the island abounded in fruit, and 
there seemed such a supply of food, as tc 
afford little ground for dispute as to the pos- 
session of property. As for shelter, the cli- 
mate was so mild as to render the covering 
of a tent sufficient for comfort. 

But occasions of colVision sooiv ^.xo«.^* ^^\ssl^- 
articles brought from lYve Ai\V ^^^ ^^^ 
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daimed anc taken into use by one of the 
nilora as his own; but now another sailor 
insisted that they were his. An altercation 
of words followed between the two, and, at 
kjttg. they came to blows. In the stru^le,. 
one of them was killed. This event cast a 
cloud over the little colony ; but it was tran- 
sient It was forgotten in a few days. Other 
quarrels, however, soon followed ; and finally 
the whole society was in a state of anarchy 
and ccmfusion. It was now obvious that 
reason had lost its power, and that the weak 
were exposed to violence and injustice frone^ 
the strong. 

Among the people of the colony were sev 
eral rude men, who, finding that there was 
no punishment to be feared, began to be very 
insolent ; and it was not a little remarkable 
that Rogere usually associated with these per- 
sons, and seemed even to countenance their 
violence and their tyranny. At last, he was 
evidently considered their leader; and being 
much more intelligent than his followers, he 
was Boon able to govern them as he pleased. 
ia order to secure his aaceuifiiw?^ w^x ^^Dssai 
oumhIb, he flattered them by Y^^flCcoft fet^^^ 
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iroBpcct of unbounded liberty. He anooMV- 
iged them in their acts of licentiousness, And 
>retended that this was freedom. He sought 
o prejudice their minds against Brusque, and 
lie other members of the community who 
¥ere in favor of a government of equal laves, 
yy insisting that they were aristocrats or vaoxt* 
ironists, who wished to enslave the people. 

Thus, by playing upon the passions of his 
party, Revere soon made them subservient to 
bis will. While he pretended to be a friood 
of freedom, he was now actually fi despot; 
and while his followers were made to believe 
that they were enjoying liberty, they were, in 
fact, the slaves of a cunning tyrant. Nor 
was this alL While claiming to be the Iib« 
eral party — the party that favored human 
rights and human freedom — they were daily 
guilty of acts of injustice, violence, and wron^ 
toward some of the people of the island. 

It was in this state of things that,' one 
pleasant evening, EmiUe walked to the sea* 
shore, which was at no great distance from 
the tent in which she lived. TV«k \»s««!l ^aRi- 
tonally shone o\it from iXife «2^wA^ ^^^ 
'ene drifting across tiae ik^j , ^xA ^i«s«^ ^ 
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siWer light upon the waves that came with a 
gentle swell and .broke upon the pebbly 
beach. The scene was tranquil, but it could 
not soothe the heart of Emilie, who had now 
many causes of anxiety.. The disturbed state 
of the little community upon the island, the 
brawls and riots that were occurring almost 
crery day, and a general feeling of fear and 
insecurity, which she shared with her friends, 
had cast a deep gloom over her mind. The 
conduct of Rogere had been offensive to her 
on several occasions ; but that which caused 
her most vexation and sorrow, was the strange 
demeanor of Brusque, her former lover. 

On the night of their deliverance from 
the pirates, on board the ship, he had made 
himself known to her, and their meeting was 
marked with all the fondness and confidence 
of former times. But from that period, he 
had treated her only with common civility. 
He had indeed been most careful to provide 
for her comfort and that of her parents. 
Though he had been very industrious in pro- 
mo/in^ the general we\Iaie of iVv^ coloiv^^ it 
•WMf apparent that he fell a apecfflXVoXax^^x \ 
contributing to the peace auA W^v«^^%ik 



^lilte aiid her aged parents. By his cara 
^'^r tent was so contrived as to afibrd a per- 
'^ shelter, and it was supplied with everj 
^ii^, which eircamstances permitted; that 
'^oiild minister to the pleasure of its inmates. 
"-^ was daily provided with the finest oranges, 
^e freshest figs, and the choicest pine-apples. 
And it was evident that this was all done 
cither by Brusque himself, or by some one at 
his bidding. But still, he seldom came to the 
tent ; he never sought any private conversa- 
tion with Emilie ; and scnnetimes, when he 
looked upon her, she could perceive that his 
counteiKince bespd^e a deep though melan- 
choly interest : but no so(^er was this feeling 
noticed, than he hastened to disguise it. 

While Emilie was walking upon the beach, 
she thought of all these things — of the un- 
settled state of the colony, the uncertain- 
ty of their fate, and the rude manner in 
which she had been addressed by Rogere. 
But her mind dwelt longest, and^witli deepest 
interest, upon the mysterious demeanor of 
Brusque. It was while sVie wtaA ^\n%\i\\v%^^s^ 
rain of thought that she vtm «\ax^^^ ^ V^^- 

^iring the figure of a twrn V^^^l ^^^^^ 
6 
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in the ihadow of a high rock which i 
cloae lo the water's edge, and which 
wu now approaching. But we must 
ierre the scene which . followed for an' 
efaopter. 
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CHAPTER IX 



SERIOUS ADVENTURES. 



[t might seem that, under the circumslan* 
t described, Emilie would have been sur- 
sed and alarmed as the dark figure emei^d 
m the shadow of the rock, and stood forth 
the full light of the moon ; but she be- 
yed no such emotion. On the contrary, 
3 proceeded directly toward the person, 
i was sooii clasped in his arms. The 
ieting was evidently one of affection ; yet 
parently there was more of grief than joy, 
sobs and sighs seemed to choke the utter- 
ce of both. When, at last, they spoke, it 
s in /broken sentences, yet in a low and 
idued voice, as if they were apprehensive 
discovery. 

After remaining here for nearly half an 
nr, Emilie bade her companion a hasty 
ewell, and, climbing up the rock, with a 
hi and hurried step proceeded toward the 
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tent which had now become her home. Sh^ 
was still at some distance, however ; and, wm 
she was passing through a thicket of orange 
trees, she was abruptly accosted by a man, 
who placed himself m her path, and, calling^ 
her by name, took hold of her arm, as if toT' 
arrest her progress. Emilie saw, at a glance, 
that it was Rogere ; and her eye did n6l fril 
to remark, at a little distance, a dark gt<'MB ' 
of men, whom she readily conjectured U« talk 
his companions. . - 1 

Emilie felt that she was in danger, btat sht 
lost not her self-possession. Shaking off 4lNi 
grasp of Rogere, and standing aloof, ah* 
said — ^' Is it possible that this nideneaj ia 
offered by M. Rogere ? It is a pter axnif 
^tion for a gentleman to insult a Wtaitf» 
because she is alone and unprotected 1 '* 

" A gentleman ! " said Rogere, sneerirglyb 
''I am no gentleman, thanks to the g^Mla: 
no, no, fair Emilie-^ I am something l>)tter 
— 1 am a freeman and a lover ! " 

<< Indeed ! " said Emilie. " Is- he a free- 
man who takes advantage of the strength 
that nature has given him, to injure and dia> 
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tress one who is j^^aker than himself? Isti 
a lover, who wounds and insults the pretend 
ed object of his regard ? '' 

"Nay, fair lady/' 6aid Rogere; ''tU 
sounds mighty pretty, and in Fninoe wool 
he heroic. But remember that we are nm 
now under the t}rranny of artificial laws ad 
despotic &shion. We are now restored tS 
the rights and privileges of nature. Theo 
is no government here, save that whidi.S 
established by the God of nature." ^ 

"I will not stay to hear you," said dfi 
young lady, indignantly. " Every word jdll 
utter is an insult ; every moment you detdfl 
me, you are guilty of insolence and wrongs 
Shame, shame upcm a Frenchman who oiill 
foiiget to be woman's protector, and beconlti 
woman's tyrant ! " 

"Mighty fine, all this, certainly! B\A 
remember that I repudiate France and thil 
name of Frenchman. I am a man; thatil 
enough ; and I shall assert a man's privilegeiL 
You must listen. You shall hear me. Look 
around, and every where you see that in tha 
dynasty of nature all is regulated by foroOi 
There is a power of gra^\Va\A.oTi, nvKvcK caa^ 
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Atter, and bids the earth roll round in 
L. ETen matter, then^ — the very soil, 
laimate clod, the senseless stones, — 
he hw of force. And it is so witii the 
tribes. Among birds, the eagle is master 
raven : widi quadrupeds, the lion is 
' the forest : with fishes, the whale is 
h of the deep. 

en, in communities of animals, we see 
ny thing is regulated by power : even 
a band of wolves, the strongest has 
t choice. Privileges are exactly pro- 
sd to power. It is so throughout na- 
might is right. It is on this universal 
e that I claim you as my own. I am 
mgest man on the island. I have, 
e, a right to whatever I desire. Nay, 
urt not ! You must, you shall listen ! I 
iO0e near at hand who can and will 
» if I do but utter the word. Yoa 
ten — you shall obey ! Why is wo- 
ide weaker than man, but that she is 
e servant of man ? " 
Rogere," said Emilie, sternly, '^ it is 
lion for me to be obliged to remain 
r moment in your presence. Iv \aik 
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degradation to be obliged to speak with f 
For all this you will be made to answer.^ * 

" By whom, pray ? Who is there that < 
call me to account ? There is no law he 
remember, that can restrain or punish i 
Nature has given me power, and I shall 
it for my own pleasure." 

" 1 fear not that power. I fear neither ; 
nor your menaces ; and if I remain a i 
ment here, it is not from respect to j 
strength. You dare not lay your hand u 
me ; for there is another power than thai 
limbs and muscles. If you are a man^ 
have a soul, and that soul has power over 
body. Before you can, like the wolf, 
come a mere creature of selfishness ; be 
you can act upon the principle that migl 
right, you must rid yourself of that soul, 
thing within called conscience. Even : 
it is at work. It is this which makes 
resort to false philosophy and shallow a 
ment, to justify an act that your humor 
tates, but which your soul and consci< 
condemn. The wolf stops not to reas 
but M. Rogere, who p\eaAs \)cie ^i»x!k^ 
the wolf, cannot whoWy »\«Sb.^ ^«^ ^ 
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cannot imitate the brute wiihout ofl^iing 
pology. The wolf is no coward ; but M. 
ere is a coward. There is somethirjg 
in that tells him that he must not, shall 

dare not, exert his strength against a 
lan ! " 

s Emilie uttered these words, she rose to 
fiiU height, her eye flashing with indigna- 
Rogere looked upon her with astonish- 
L As she moved to depart, his feet 
led riveted to the ground ; and it was not 
she had already proceeded to a consider- 

distance toward her home, that he re- 
red his self-possession. He then set out 
irsuit, and had no difficulty in soon over-^ 
ig the fugitive; hut at the moment he 
about to lay his hand upon her shoulder^ 
arm was arrested, and the well-known 
. of Brusque stood before him. " HoM ! "' 

the latter, fiercely. ^* Touch not that 
le being, or, by Heaven, your audacity 

be punished I I have been near, watch- 
>ver the safety of this .ady, and I have 
d your unmanly words to her. I now 
V your designs. Beware, ot ^n^w ^^^qx 
3d strength shall be VuavvSwcAexvV v^ ^^^• 
7 
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tect you frcm the chastisement which 
inaolent coward deserves ! " 

Brusque waited not for reply. Lea 
Rogere fixed to the spot, and overwheL 
with confusion, he hastened forward, d 
Emilie's arm within his own, and procec 
with her to her house. The poor girl 
almost fainting with agitation, and Brut 
could do no less than enter the tent. A 
leaving her in her mother's charge, and 
ing a few words of explanation, he depar 
On the morrow he called to see her, bii 
found her feverish, and unable to leave 
l^d. 
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CHAPTER X. 

nTBRYIEW BETWEEN EMILIE AND BRUSQUE — 
THINGS NEW AND OLD — A MTSTERT. 

The next day, Emilie sent for Brusque, 
and the two friends had a long interview. 
She thanked him tenderly for his protection 
from the rudeness of Rogere ; and, although 
something appeared to weigh heavily upon 
his mind, he still seemed cheered and soft* 
ened by her kindness. '^ It is indeed most 
welcome to me, Emilie," said he, ^^to hear 
you say these things. Would that I were 
more worthy of your esteem ! " 

" Nay, dear Philip," said Emilie, " do not 
be forever indulging such a feeling of humil- 
ity — I might almost say, of self-abasement 
What is it that oppresses you? Why are 
you always speaking in such terms ? It was 
Dot so once, my dear friend." 

** It was not, indeed," sa\d Biuaofxe. ''^VaV 
ue speak out, Emilie, and uttovw^^tw \ssi 
osma. I was, at St. A^ddieaae, ^o\a\>KWn 
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lover 1 then dared not only to love yoi 
but to spi)ak of my afTection, and seek its re 
turn and reward. But I am changed." 

" Changed ! how ? when ? what is it 
Changed ? Yes, you are changed ; for yo 
are distai^t and reserved, and once you wei 
all confidence and truth." 

^Listen, Emilie, for I will make you m 

odinfessor. I left our village home, went 1 

^aris, and engaged, with the ardor of yoati 

/ in the revolution. So much you know. & 

you do not know that I shared in the bloc 

and violence of that fearful frenzy, ai 

which I now look back upon as a horr 

dream. You do not know that I was fam 

iar with the deeds of Robespierre, and Da 

ton, and Marat. Yet so I was. The 

hands have not indeed been dyed in t 

Uood of my fellow-men, but yet I assisted 

many of those executions, which now sec 

to me little better than murders. It is 

your presence, Emilie, that I most dee( 

realize my delusion. There is something 

four innocence and pvxulY which tebuk 

9nd reproaches my fo\\y,«LtidL\»s5ke^\\.^V^ 

^ i/npard enable vrickedivess- \ ow^^^ 
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—nay, I love you still, Heaven only knowi 
kcMT truly ! But I should ill act the part of 
a friend by allying your innocence to my 
degradation." 

Efflilie was now in tears, and Brusque be- 
came much agitated. ^' Speak to me, my 
friend," said he. *' Dry up those tears, and 
let your sense and reason come to our aid. I 
Will be guided in all things by you. If you 
bioish me, I will depart forever." 

" No, no indeed ! " said the weeping girl. 
^Tou must stay — you must stay and pro- 
tect my poor parents. You must stay and be 
my protector also ; for Heaven only can tell 
hovr soon I shall stand in need of protection 
from violence and wrong," 

Brusque was evidently touched by this 
appeal ; but the gleam that seemed to light 
up his face for a moment was instantly fol- 
lowed by a cloud upon his brow. Emilie 
Aw it, and said : " Why this doubt ? Why 
tliif concealment? What is it, Philip, that 
disturbs you ? " 

«I will be frank," said he. "Since we 
btve been upon this island, I may have 
dJstaat and indifferent lovf^idL ^^v^ 
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but my heart has ev6r been with you ; and 
indeed often, when you knew it not, I have 
been near you. This night, I was on the 
rocks by the seashore, and witnessed your 
meeting with some one ttiere. Tell me, Em- 
ilie ; who was that perfeon : " 

Emilie was evidently disconcerted, but still 
she replied, firmly, ^' That is a secret, and 
must remain so for the present. It shall be 
explained in due time ; but, I pray you, do 
not seek to penetrate the mystery now." 

" Well, Emilie, it is not for one like me to 
dictate terms.* My confidence in you is so 
complete that I believe you are right, how- 
ever strange it may seem that, on this lone 
island, you are in the habit of meeting a man, 
and a stranger, upon the solitary seashore, 
and with murks of affection that seem only 
due to a brother ! " Emilie started at these 
words, but she made no reply. Brusque •vent 
on. " I submit to your law of silence ; uwt, 
my dear Emilie, as you have appointed me 
your protector, and given me a right to con- 
isider myself as such, let me tell you that 
•events are approaching which will demand 
€l/dur courage^ as well as oi\t Yixsdokm^ ^^od I 
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cannot but feel the most anxious tears as to 
the result/' 

<* You allude to the state of the island." 
** I do. The anarchy is now at its height. 
Rogere has rallied round him the rough and 
the ignorant, and taught them that license is 
liberty. While he cajoles them with dreams 
of freedom, he is seeking his own object, 
which is to become sole master and despot 
of this island ; and I fear these deluded men 
will be his dupes and instruments. It is 
always the case that.the ignorant and degra- , 
ded portion of the community are disposed 
to run after those who flatter only to cheat 
them. 

" The condition of the island is in every 
respect becoming alarming. The fruits, that 
were lately so abundant, are fast diminishing, 
because they belong to no one in particular ; 
and no one has any power or interest to pre- 
serve them. We have no fields tilled, for the 
lands are common to all. If a man were to 
cultivate a field, he has no right to it ; and if 
lie had, there is no government whlcK caxt 
secure to him the product oi Vvva \.c5A» ^^«c\ 
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thing is, therefore, going to waste and ruin 
We shall soon be in danger of starving if 
this. state of things continue. Nor is this 
the worst. Rogere will soon bring matters 
to a crisis, and try the law of force." 

" And what is your plan ? " 

** I intend to procure, if possible, a meet* 
ing of all the men of the island to-morrow ; 
and, after showing them the actual state of 
things, and the absolute necessity of estab- 
Ushed laws to save us from famine and from 
cutting each other's throats, I shall appeal te 
them once more in behalf of settled govern* 
ment. I have hopes as to the result — but 
still, my fears outweigh them. It is impossi- 
ble to yield to the demands pf Rogere. 
Nothing but giving up all to him and his 
brutal followers will satisfy him. If wc can- 
not obtain the consent of a majority to the 
formation of some settled laws, we must 
come to the question o( necessity, and deter- 
mine it by blows. If it comes, it will be a 
struggle of life and death." 

" I know it, dear Philip. I have ^ong fore* 
seen it." 
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'^ I am glad that you take it so calmly. 1 
should be flattered if your quiet were the 
result of confidence in me," 

" Well, well : but you are fishing for a com- 
pliment, and I will not tell you that I depend 
on you alone ! I may have hopes from an 
other source," 

" Will you tell me from whom ? " 

"Nay — I shall keep my secret; but be 
assured that, in the hour of danger, should it 
come, Heaven will send us succor. Good 
night ! " 

" Good night, dear Emilie — good night ! " 
And so the lovers parted. 

Brusque sought his home, but with mingled 
feelings of pleasure and pain. The restora- 
tion of former relations between him and 
Emilie was a source of the deepest satisfac- 
tion ; but many eircumstances combined to 
doud his brow, and agitate his heart ▼ ftFi 
anxiety 
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CHAPTER XI 

4 NEW EFFORT TO FORM A GOYERNITKNT -« 

SPEECHES ANARCHY AND VIOLENCE -— DE» 

POTISM T- M. BONFILS AND BRUSQUE IMPRI* 
ONED. 

The morning after the events detailed ii 
the last chapter was one of deep interest ti 
the people of Fredonia. Brusque, in con 
nection with others, had taken pains to ca 
a meeting of all the men, to consult onf 
more upon events of common importanc 
and to make another effort to form bos 
kind of government, that might establish 
der, protect life, and insure freedom. Tb 
were none whose feelings were more de< 
enlisted than the women; and, as is u 
with this sex in matters of a public 
ture, they were on the right side. The; 
their own weakness and dependence. 
appreciated the neceBsVt^ oi ^oxetumer 
Mw, to protect them from bxxiXaKwj ^' 
knee. Nor did they feeV otvVj V 
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■elFCS* They perceived that, where there is no 
govemment, there can be no safe and com- 
fortable home; that children cannot live 
quietly and securely with their parents ; that 
e?ery thing we cherish in life is insecure, and 
liable to be taken away by the wicked and 
the violent. 

The several dwellings of the settlement 
being near together, on the occasion of which 
we are speakings the women were gathering 
in groups, with anxious faces. Those who 
had young children were seen hugging them 
to their bosoms, as if, before night, these 
innocent and helpless things might have no 
other protection than a mother's arm could 
give. There was much passing to and fro 
among them, and they spoke with their heads 
dose together, and in whispers, as if fearful 
oi being overheard. 

At nine o'clock in the morning, persons 
b^an to assemble upon the southern slope 
of the beautiful hill on which the cave, called 
the " Castaway's Home," was situated. It 
was a lovely spot, covered with a thick clum^ 
of palm trees, and commaxid\tv^, >>^\ wv^ '^'^ 
openings of th^ branches, a v«\(\e \>xw^^^^.^^ 
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the surrounding ocean. AH the men of the 
island were soon there ; and, as they gathered 
under the trees, they were divided into two 
groups, by their sympathies, feelings, and 
put poses, though not by design. In one 
group was the father of Emilie, M. BcHifib, a 
man of more than seventy years, whose locks 
were as white as the snow, and whose face 
beamed at once with benevolence and spirit 
There was, however, in his countenance, at 
this time, a mingled look of grief and anxiety 
by no means usual with him. By his side 
sat all the oldest men of the company, to- 
gether with Brusque and most of the educa- 
ted and intelligent men of the island. 

The other group was composed of Rogere, 
most of the sailors, and several other men. 
They were generally young persons, whose 
education had been neglected, and whose 
course of life had left them to the indulgence 
of their passions. There were two or three 
of them who were kind-hearted, though 
Ignorant and simple men. 

The two parties consisted of about equal 
numbers, some twenty ot e^c\i. 1\\^^ ^aXA^ 
some time, looking each oVVvet *m \!sv^ ^^-fe^XsoN 
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saying little. Tlie Rogereites looked gloomy 
and scowling ; the Brusqueites had au air of 
(iniicty, but still of resolution. It was appa- 
n^nt to all that^ if something could not be 
done for the cause of good order on the pres- 
ent occasion, riot and bloodshed were likely 
to be the inevitable and immediate conse- 
quence. 

After a long period of silence, M. Bonfils, 

being the oldest man in the assembly, arose, 

and proposed that they should c6me to order 

by choosing a moderator to preside over the 

assembly. There was instantly a shout of 

" M. Bonfils ! M. Bonfils ! " and, as Rogere's 

people took no part, one of the men put it to 

vote, whether M. Bonfils should preside, and 

it was decided in the affirmative. The old 

man, therefore, taking oflf his broad-brimmed 

palm-leaf hat, his long white hair floating 

down upon his shoulders, stood before the 

company. His lip quivered, and for a mo« 

ment he seemed hardly able to utter a word ; 

but at length, in a tone tremulous and faint, 

and exceedingly touching from its thivll ^\. 

feeling, he spoke as follows . — 

''Mjr friends and compaltiols \ ^^«^ ^ 
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Members of the great human fanily , com- 
panions in the misfortunes that have borne us 
hither^ and the mercy which has saved us 
from a horrible fate. We should, then, have 
a common feeling; we certainly have the 
same interests. 

" I ask you to come to the consideration 
of the great question to be proposed here to- 
day, with a sense of our responsibility, and 
a due regard to our circumstances. The 
question to be here proposed is, I believOi 
whether this little community shall be deliv- 
ered from that state of lawless anarchy and 
tioleoce which now afflicts it, and be blessed 
with a government that shall at once secure 
liberty and peace. The real inquries are 
these : Shall our lives be secure ? Shall our 
homes be safe ? Shall our wives and chil- 
di)en live in quiet ? Shall right, and not 
might, be the governing principle of society ? 
'' It is to decide questions thus vital to our 
happiness, and that of those who are depend 
ent upon us, that we have now met ; and 1 
beg you, as fellow-men, as brothers^ as &\&wd& 
and neighbors, — as you va\ue \\te, ^tv^lX^w^'^ % 
and justice, aid a good conacvetice^ — ^.^ tycsajiA 
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to their consideration ready and determined 
to act for the best good of the greatest num- 
ber. Let no man act for himself alone : let 
no man indulge preJMdices or private feelings. 
Let us look to the good of all, — the best 
interests of society, — and proceed accori 
ingly." 

Having uttered these words, the aged 
moderator sat down upon a little elevation 
that was near. There was- then a deep 
silence around. At last, Rogere arose, and 
every eye was fixed upon him, while he 
spoke as follows : — 

"Mr. Moderator: I respect the feelings 
that have dictated the speech just uttered by 
yourself. I acknowledge the obligation to 
cast aside selfishness, and look only to the 
public good. But in Reasoning according to 
my sense of duty, I come to a very difierent 
conclusion from what some others do. We 
are all bound to consult the greatest good 
of the whole ; but how shall we do it ? That 
is the question. We have already met once 
before; and the persons here present, after 
mature deliberation, have decided V!waX ^^^ 
»77/ have ro other govc^nmenX. \\v^xi. tos^% 
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nded in nature. They have decided thatt 
'tificial system of government and laws 
tends to mischief — to enslave the many, 
avor the few. Then why this meeting ? 
^e a parcel oCboys or silly women, as 
i as the winds, undmng one day what 
lave done another? 

3ir, I am opposed to a constitution. I 
>pposed to enacted statutes and laws. 
I opposed to kings, presidents, judges, 
ators, and magistrates. What are these 
public blood-suckers, living upon the toil 
sacrifices of the rest of the community ? 
Y with them, and let every man do what 
eth good in his own eyes ! Things will 
3t adjusted to this system in good time, 
e is an instinct in the animal tribes 
h is thought to be borrowed from divine 
)m. The heron and the bittern are as- 
>mers and navigators by nature. They 
^ by instinct what man learns with diffi* 
. They are legislators, too; but that 
e instinct bids them leave things to their 
al course. The strongest, by necessity 
the laws of nature, become the leaders; 
the rest have only to {oWoyi ^\A ^^^ 
8 
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This is the great system of the universe ; and 
man, by adopting an artificial scheme of go? 
ernment, is only sinning against nature, his- 
tory, and experience. I move you, therefore, 
that this assembly do now adjourn." 

Scarcely had Rogere finished, when his 
party shouted in the most animated manner, 
and there was a look of satisfaction and tri- 
umph in their faces that seemed to say that 
their leader had settled the whole question* 
When the applause had subsided, the mode^ 
ator stated that there was a motion to ad- 
journ, and asked if any one had any thing 
to say against it. Upon this, Brusque rose, 
and spoke as follows : — 

" Mr. Moderator : You have already stated 
the high and solemn purposes of this meeting. , 
We are to decide, in the first place, whether 
we will adopt some form of government, and 
if so, what system shall be established. At 
the very outset, and before the subject has 
been discussed, a motion is ofiered that we 
adjourn. It is moved that we separate, and 
leave this little colony Vo thai a.na.tchy which 
is now desolating iVve \A^tvd. ^ ^ ^\^ ^j^^^ 
to adjourn, and foWow V\ve Vwv^xw %»\ ^ 
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heron as our examples in legislation. Man 
18 to be the pupil of the bird ; the brute is to 
be the lawgiver of human beings ! 

** What, sir, is the state of things ? Riot, 
crime, and violence, are now the order of the 
day. One murder has already been commit- 
ted, and the man whose hand is stained with 
his brother's blood is here, as free as the rest ; 
and that murderer's hand is lifted up in an 
assembly, as if entitled to all the privileges 
of citizenship. Sir, look at the fruits of the 
island, lately so abundant. They are fast dis- 
appearing, for no one has any interest to 
preserve or increase them. Not only are 
we in a state of confusion and fear; not only 
are the women and children in the commu- 
nity in distress, from apprehension ; but, sir, 
our means of living are wasting away ! Star- 
vation is at our very doors. 

"And what is the remedy for all these 
evils ? A good government, that shall parcel 
out these lands to the people, and secure to 
each man his own : a good government, that 
flhall protect a man in his home^Vvv^ ^^wvvcv^^ 
and his property : a good goNettOTvetCv.^ ^ic«X 
nriU enforce right and reslrBAiv tav^^-- -5^%^^ 
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government, that will punish murder, t 
violence, and crime. This, and this a 
will bring peace to the island : this, and 
alone, will give security and happiness t 
Let us have a government, to secure the r 
of the people, and punish injustice, and 
island may become a paradise. Its rich 
sides and lovely valleys will be cultiv 
and will produce the greatest abundan< 
comforts and luxuries. Let us have pr 
tion to life, home, and property ; and • 
merce will spring up, and we can get 
other lands all they produce, which can 
ister to our enjoyment. 

^' Who will till the soil, if any man strc 
than himself can drive the laborer awaj 
take the produce? Who will toil, if 
violent, and selfish, and powerful man 
take away the result of that toil? Si] 
are told to follow nature — to look t€ 
instinct of animals for a guide. Ar 
man gifted with reason, to throw that r( 
aside, and follow instinct ? The propos 
js absurd. If we follow animals, we 
Adopt their modes of life. 11 \o\i ^^« 
gorerament of wolves, yo\x m\x«\.Xvs^V 
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and dens, feast upon blood, and have no 
other covering than nature provides. If you 
allow the strong to take what they can grasp, 
we go back at once to the savage state. 

" Let us, then, be more wise, more reason- 
able, more just. Let us remember that we 
men act, not only for ourselves, but for oth- 
ers. I beseech you to look upon the anxious 
groups of wives, mothers, and daughters, in 
that little valley, whose hearts are now palpi- 
tating with anxiety. They are waiting the 
result of our deliberations, as involving inter- 
ests more dear than life to them. Let them 
know that you have this day resolved to 
establish a good government, and they will 
ask ten thousand blessings on your heads. 
Let them know that this state of anarchy is 
to continue, and they will mourn the day that 
saved them from the billows to which the 
relentless pirate had doomed them." 

This speech of Brusque's had an evident 
effect ; and when the question of adjourn- 
ment was put, there was a majority against 
it. Brusque, greatly eucoui^g&di^ >3cv^w \^'3fc> 
and movedj that it was the sei\se ol \!cNfc\^'sfc'«^- 
bly that tb ) best g:voi of t\\e \>eo^\^ wY^>5»^ 
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the immediate adoption of some form of gov** 
ernment. No sooner was this moti(Hi put) 
than R(^re, fearing that it might be carriedi 
sprang to his feet, and, drawing a dagger, 
brandished it in the air, at the same time 
addressing his party as follows : ^ 

^^ My friends, are you not sick of this folly, 
this hypocrisy, this child's play ? Away with 
it all! Let us be men — let us be free. 
Down with that hoary fool, and this &Ise- 
hearted knave ! " Saying this, and pointing 
to M. Bonfils and Brusque, he led the way, 
and rushed upon them. His men followed 
as with one impuke. Tiie aged moderator 
was struck to the ground by a single blow ; 
and Brusque, taken by surprise, was thrown 
down, and two stout men, seizing upon him, 
tied his hands and feet fast* The rest of 
Brusque's party, after a short skirmish, fled 
down the hill to the village, where they were 
received with cries of consternation and 
despair. 

M. Bonfils and Brusque were| taken to the 
^^ Castaway^ 8 Cave," which Rogere now made 
Ai's AeaJ-quarters, and vjYvex^i \vva \«xV| v«ki 
assembled. After abT\er\tv\.wiA,\V^^^^x^ 
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posed by one of tho men that Rogere should 
be chief of the island, with full power in his 
bandB to govern as he pleased. His motion 
was carried by acclamation, and M. Bonfils 
and Brusque were required to give their con- 
sent. Refusing to do this, they were bound, 
and taken into one of the lower apartments 
of the cave; and, totally unable to move, 
they were left to themselves. 
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CHAPTER XII/ 

PREPARATION FOR BATTLE MYSTERIOUS . CON* 

DUCT OF EMILIE THE ASSAULT ROOERl 

AND EMILIE's mother A STRANGE PERSOll 

APPEARS — R06ERE IS SLAIN^ AND HIS PARTY 
DEFEATED. 

Scarcely had these events transpired,, 
when Rogelrc issued an order for all the 
men of the island to come forthwith before 
him, and acknowledge their allegiance to 
him ; that is, to own him as chief of the 
island, and promise obedience to his gov- 
ernment. About half of them came ; but 
nearly a dozen men, of brave hearts, resolved 
10 die rather than submit. They were roused 
to resistance by the women, amoti^ whoD 
Emilie was first and foremost. This youn 
lady was small of stature, of a light ai 
graceful form, and bearing a general aspc 
rather of gentleness than spirit; and I 
general character confonneA. Vo ^\^. 
^ofv she was greatly cVvat\gfidL. "ft^et 
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bine eye was lighted with unwonted fire ; 
her brow was arched, her lip compressed ; 
and all who looked upon her were struck 
with the calm, yet determined and resolute, 
bearing of the once tender and timid girl. 

The remainder of the day was spent m 
the village, in making such preparations for 
defence as the case admitted. But when - 
evening came, it was seen that it would 
be impossible to make effectual , resistance. 
It was with expectations of attack, and the 
gloomiest forebodings, therefore, that the 
villagers — of whom by far the largest part 
were women and children — saw the night 
approach. In spite of these apprehensions, 
Emilie made preparations to go forth alone. 
Her design was, at first, resisted by the lead- 
ers ; but she whispered something to one or 
two of them, and they permitted her to 
depart. 

She took her course toward the rocky cliff 
along die seashore which has been before 
described. . This was in the rear of tlie hill 
upon which Rogere's party wgi'a ipo^\fcdL» ^\NSi 
cfiff* was, indeed, but the b^ae ol >Jaa V^^ 
ami at a very short distance itowv xJoa ^«* 

9 
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where Emilie knew that her father and 
were confined : but she knew, also, that 
were guarded bj Rc^re and his men. 

The direct course from the tents tc 
cave was by an open lawn, terminating 
steep ascent up a grassy hill-side. On c 
hand was a thick mass of shrubbery 
trees, enclosing the spice in front of the < 
forming it into a sort of natural court. Si 
ing in the middle of this, you could look 
the whole island, which lay outspread b 
you. The place was, therefore, a soi 
castle, giving its possessor a complete 
mand of the island. 

In the rear of this court, the hill tei 
atcd in a rocky precipice of considerable 
vation, at the foot of which the surf ch 
foamed, and wrestled in ceaseless thun 
It was here that, on one occasion, we 
described Emilie as meeting with a strar 
and it was to this point she now beni 
steps. Avoiding, however, the open 
that led to the cave, she struck off in c 
ferent di];ection, and uisoVv^ Viex^alf 
labyriith of trees, ihtow^Vv n<i\vv3cv ^^ 
like a spirit of the air. T\v^ tC\^v^ 
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^d. the moon was shinjog fair ; and therefoie 
ahe felt the ' necessity of the utmost caution, 
in order to escape the observation of Rogere's 
party. This necessity was increased by her 
knowledge that as she approached the cliff 
she must pass near them, and could only 
hope to avoid detection by keeping in the 
shelter of the trees that skirted the hill^ or of 
the rocks that beetled along the shore. With 
a foot^ however, as fearless and light as that 
of tiie plover, she threaded her way along 
the dizzy edges/ of the qliffs, keeping an at- 
tentive eye upon the two enemies between 
which she was now making her passage — 
the wave that thundered below, and the ruth- 
fees men that watched above. At last she 
reached a projecting angle of the rock, be* 
hind which she passed, and was soon lost in 
the deep shadows beyond. 

Leaving her to her fate, we must now 
return to the unhappy and anxious party at 
the tents. The women and children had 
been gathered within the dwellings, and the 
mothers had sat down to watcci h\ Uve.V: 
oSipring. It is one of the \>ei^\i^S>A '^vcv^ 
ia life, that children lose lY\e\T few^ ^^^ ^"^""^ 
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cares, and sink into sweet repose, when they 
know that their mothers are at the bedside. 
There is not, perhaps, in the compass of hu- 
man experience, so blessed a feeKng as that 
of the child going to sleep, in a situation of 
peril, under the guardianship of its mother 
It is a feeling of bliss which can only be 
compared to that of the Christian, who, 
knowing the uncertainty of life, lays himseli 
down upon a peaceful pillow at night, trust- 
ing in his God. 

Such were the scenes within the tents. 
Without, there were about a dozen men, 
either sitting or standing, and armed with 
such weapons as they had been able to pro- 
vide. No fire-arms, of any kind, had been 
brought from the ship, owing to the forecast 
of Brusque, who dreaded their introduction 
into the island. Neither party, therefore, 
had, in their possession, a musket or a pistol 
Rogere had a cutlass, and most of his mer 
were provided with daggers. The party al 
the tents were similarly armed. They relied, 
however, chiefly upon c\\Jaa, \( an assault 
should be made, whicVi vanow^ oxcxvcasNjwNs^w^ 
Jkd them to expect lu iVie cowx^e ol iJaa \A^ 
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. About two hours after Emilie had dc /nartedi 
a bustle was heard in the direction of the 
cave, and soon a dark mass was seen de- 
scending the hill. This gradually approached 
the tents ; and, at last, it was seen to consist 
of Rogere's entire force, saving only one 
man, who had been left to guard the tent and 
watch over the prisoners. Brusque and M. 
Bonfils. They were not only armed, for the 
most part, with daggers, but with heavy 
qlubs, — thus presenting a very formidable 
array. 

Rogere was at the head of his force, and, 
marching near to the tents, which were de- 
fended by a rude and slender barricade of 
boxes, planks, timber, and trees, summoned 
the party within to surrender. After a short 
pause, the leader, who was the captain of 
the vessel, mentioned in the early part of our 
Story, replied as follows : — 

" M. Rogere, we are here to defend women 
and children; and you know the duty of 
men in such a case. You may succeed, for 
you have five-and-twenty men, aad ^^ W*^ 
but twelve ; but we shaW eaOcv toatW wSv.\s^ 
life 08 dearly as he can, 1 %a^ ^^ ^ow^^^^ 
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to the men with you, that we are here to lay 
down our lives if it be necessary. I warn 
you, therefore, that you provoke a struggle 
of life and death ; and though you may pre- 
vail, some of you, at least, can hardly fail to 
fall. And, I ask you. Is the object you have 
in view such as men can consent to lay 
down their lives for? Is it such as men 
are willing to commit murder in order to 
obtain ? " 

To this Rogere replied : " You are fools — 
madmen ! Surrender to me, acknowledge 

. my government, and you shall all be free. I 
will secure to you your rights and posses- 
sions." 

"It is in vain," said the captain, " for the 
wolf to preach freedom and security to the 
lamb. Sir, we know you better. We know 
that you are a ruthless man, bent upon the 
gratification of your passions. If you pre- 

:VaiI to-night, this island is thenceforth but a 
scene of cruelty and oppression. These poor 
wmnen will become the slaves of one who is 
cruel himself, and who wil teach his subyscts 
to become little better than ^T\\\fc^ \ ^e'«fe <So^ 

dren, too, wil] be w'llhou \>to\.ec<\oxv. ^^ 
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have no chance but to do our duty ; and, if 
heaven so decree, to die.'' 

<<This is sheer madness/' said Rogere. "I 
am not the brute you take me for. Grant 
me one request, and I will leave you in 
safety, at least for to-night." 

'^ And what is that request ? " said the 
captain. 

" That you deliver the young lady, Emilie 
Bonfils, up to me," was the reply. 

'^ She is not here," said the leader ; " and 
were she here, she should not be given up. 
You must pass through twelve stout hearts 
before* you can touch one hair of that young 
lady's head-" 

," We will see," said Rogere ; and order- 
ing his men to advance, they rushed upon 
the barricades at several points. The cap- 
tain's party met them, and a desperate strug- 
gle ensued There was a fierce clashing of 
clubs, with shouts, and cries, and groans. In 
the midst of the confusion, Rogere, backed 
by two of his party, sprang over the bulwark, 
and being familiarly acquainted with the ar- 
rangement of the tenia, enVex^A \Jwa.\.\iv^\fts!\ 
Emilie'a parents dweU. W. >n^ ^^n« qj^^ qrt 
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cupied by her aged mother, who sat upon 
the ground, with a lamp at her side. Her 
countenance bore the marks of anxiety, but 
not of terror. When Rc^re entered, she 
arose, knowing him well, and with dignity 
and calmness she said : '^ Why, M. Rogere, 
is this intrusion into a woman's apartment, 
and at this hour ? " 

" I beg your pardon," said Rogere, respect- 
fully. •* I was seeking your daughter. Where* 
is she ? " 

" She is noi here," said the mother. 

" Tell me where she is, then ! " said Ro- 
gere, his passion rising into rage. 

" I cannot," was the calm reply. , 

" Tell me where she is," said Rogere, in 
tones of thunder, " or, by heaven, your gray 
hairs shall not save you ! " 

" As you please," said the lady. 

"Nay, madam," said Rogere, his fury 
rebuked by the calmness of the lady, " *t is 
vain to resist my power. And why attempt 
it? Why not yield your daughter to my 
care and protection? I am novf tn^^V^x ^^ 
Jfi/5 island. I am its ruler ai\A \Vs %oNe.\^\^- 
will make Emilie my comY^tv\oxv% xv^^A 
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I 

will be her slave. Tell me where 8.ie is. 
6i?e her up to me, and I will treat h^ 
tenderly." 

" M. Rogere, do you think me so foolish 
OS to be beguiled by words which are belied 
by actions ? You come here with force, and, 
threatening to take the life of the mother, 
talk of tenderness to the child ! Telling me 
that my gray hairs shall not save me, you 
promise to be kind to my daughter, if I will 
give her up to you ! Shall the brooding dove 
believe the hawk when he asks for her young 
ones, even though he swears to protect them? 
Shall she believe him, and give them up? 
Nay, sir, you came here to use force, and 
you will have your way. Yet I fear you not ! 
Ruthless as you are, you dare not lay your 
hand upon an aged and unprotected woman. 
The blood of a French heart will gush out — 
every drop of it will leave his breast — before 
it will nerve a man's arm to such a dastardbr 
deed ! " 

*' Listen to reason," said Rogere. 

"Listen yourself 1" said the lady. "Leave 
ihis place; withdraw -joui iivew\ \^<&\ss^'qi^ 
^ to liberty and peace \ — vVvew ^ot\'^ vciA^4l 
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my daughter ; and if she, in the free ezer* 
cise of a woman's choice, will give you her 
hand, I will not oppose it." 

^< Thb cannot be. I know her heart is set 
upon that dreamer, Brusque." 

''And you, then, are to play the tyrant 
— force her to forego her wishes — compel 
her to give up the man she loves, and become 
the plaything of the man she must abhor! 
And you call this, treating her tenderly. 

God ! is there a being on this earth that 
can be guilty of such tyranny ? Yes ! man, 
lordly man, is such a creature, when the 
restraints of government and law are with- 
drawn ! " 

'* This passes all patience," said Rogere, 
fiercely. " I say, old woman, as you value 
your life, tell me where your daughter is, or 

1 will strike you to the earth this instant." 

" Here ! here I am ! " was heard from the 
opposite side of the tent ; and Emilie, enter* 
ing at the instant, stood before Rogere. But 
she was not alone. A youth of a command* 
ing figure^ with pistols in Vi\a \^\\.^ «sA ^ 
nrorcf in his iiand, was at Viet «Aft* ^^^^ 
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oing himself before Rogere, he said briefy 
«« What means this ? " 

Rogere was evidently astonished. He 
gased at the stranger for a moment, and, sat* 
isfying himself that he had never seen him 
before, replied: " Who are you? By what 
right do you .meet and question me here ? " 

; " By the best right in the world ! I am 
the brother of this £ur girl — I am the sod 
of tifis aged and insulted lady 1 " 
>^' There is some mistake/' said Rogere. 

f< There is no mistake/' said iVan^ois,— 
for it was indeed he, Frangois BcMkfils, who 
has figured in the earlier part of our story. — 
" Leave this place instantly ! " 

" I go," said Rogere : " but follow me.** 

Francois followed him out. The battle 
was r^ng around, and its issue wias etiU 
doubtful. Brusque was at the head of thd 
tent party^ and among them could be seen 
the aged form of M. Bonfils ^^ for both 
had been liberated by Francois, under the 
guidance of Emilie. Rogere took in these 
ihcts at a glance. Hv« mwd «&^uved for » 
atoment to be bewWdeteii, %iv^ \»a: vi«^^ 
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tion to falter; but in an instant he rallied, 
and, turning' upon Francois, struck at him 
with his dagger. This was returned by a pis- 
tol-shot, and the ball passing through Rogere's 
heart, he fell senseless upon the ground. 

The two companions of Rogere now fled, 
and Francois, rushing to the point where his 
father and Brusque were engaged in desper- 
ate conflict, and nearly overpowered, fired his 
other pistol into the midst of the assailants. 
One of them fell, and Frangois, rushing in 
among them, and dealing blows thickly 
around, soon turned the fortune of the fight. 
Rogere's two assistants now came up,, and, 
saying to the men that their leader was dead, 
communicated such a panic to his party that 
they drew back, and, after a little hesitation^ 
retreated, leaving the tent* party ia undis* 
puled possession of the field. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

R£JOICINi:S REMORSE AND CONTRITION — A 

pirate's story FRAN9OIS FESTOREB TO 

HIS PARENTS. 

We left our (x>Ionists of Fredonia at the 
moment that the struggle was over which re- 
sulted in the death of Rogere. The scenes 
which immediately followed are full of inter- 
est, but we can only give them a passing 
notice. 

The defeated party sullenly retired to their 
quarters at the Outcast's Cave ; and those at 
the tents were left to rejoice over their de- 
liverance. Their present joy was equal to 
the anxiety and despair which had brooded 
over them before. The mothers clasped their 
children again and again to their bosoms, in 
the fulness of their hearts ; and the little 
creatures, catching the sympathy of the occa 
sion, returned the caresses vfvvK laughter and 
exultation. The men sY\ooV \v^ti^^ \w ^tfs^- 
gratulation ; and the women m\tv^e^ \R«s« 
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and smiles, and thanksgivings, in the outburst 
of their rejoicing. 

During these displays of feeling, Brusque 
and Emilie had withdrawn from the bustle, 
and, walking apart, held discourse together. 
" Forgive me, Emilie," said Brusque, " I pray 
you forgive me, for my foolish jealousy respect- 
ing the man you were wont to meet, by moon- 
light, at the foot of the rocks I now know 
that it was your brother; and I also know that 
we all owe our deliverance and present safety 
to you and him. I can easily guess his story. 
When the ship was blown up, he had de- 
parted, and thus saved his life." 

"Yes," said Emilie; "but do you know 
that this weighs upon his spirit Uke a mill- 
stone! He says that he had voluntarily 
joined the pirates ; and for him to be the in- 
strument of blowing up their ship, and send- 
ing them into eternity, while he provided for 
his own safety, was at once treacherous and 
dastardly." 

"But we must look at the motive," said 
Brusque. "He found that K\« &l\v^\^ V^e^ 
mother, his sister, were \a \.V\e Wtv^^ o\ ^<»fe 
desperate men. It was to ^Ne >Jcveav it^^«v >ar 
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•ult and death that he took the fearfiil step. 
It was by this means alone that he could pro- 
vide escape for those to whom he was bound 
by the closest of human ties." 

*' I have suggested these thoughts to him," 
replied Emilie ; '* and thus far he might be 
reconciled to himself; but that he saved bis 
own life is what haunts him ; he thinks it 
mean and cowardly. He is so far affected by 
this consideration, that he has resolved never 
to indulge in the pleasures of society, but to 
dwell apart in the cave where you know I 
have been accustomed to meet him. Even 
now he has departed ; and I fear that nothing 
can persuade him to leave his dreary abode, 
and attach himself to our community." 

''This is sheer madness," said Brusque. 
'' Let us go to your father, and get his com- 
mands for Frangois to. come to the tents. He 
will not refuse to obey his parent ; and when 
we get him here, we can, perhaps, reason 
him out of his determination." 

Brusque and Emilie went to the tent of 
M, Bonlils, and, opening the folds of the can- 
vas8, were about to enleT^vjYveiv, ^^vck% ^^bja 
as^ed man and his w\fe on vWycVw^w^^^Cdk' 
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paused and listened. They were side by ude. 
The wife was bent over a chest, upon which 
her face rested, clasped in her hands. The 
husband, — with his hands uplifted, his white 
and dishevelled hair lying upon his shoulders, 
his countenance turned to heaven, — was 
pouring out a fervent thanksgiving for the 
deliverance of themselves and their friends 
from the awful peril that had threatened 
them. It was a thanksgiving, not for them- 
selves alone, but for their children, their 
friends, and companions. The voice of the 
dd man trembled^ yet its tones were clear, 
peaceful, confiding. He spoke as if in the 
very ear of his God, who yet was his bene- 
factor and his friend. As he alluded to Fran 
^ois, his voice faltered, the tears gushed down 
his cheeks^ and the sobs of the mother were 
• audible. 

The suppliant paused for a moment, for his 
voice seemed choked ; but soon recovering, 
he went on. Although Francois was a man, 
the aged father seemed to think of liim as 
yet a boy — his "wayward, emtv% Vws^ — \v>s8b 
only son. He pleaded tot Yvvkv ^& ^ \w:«««^^ 
mUjr could plead for a cVvA^l. ^xsiSve^ ^^' 

10 
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Brusque were melted into tears ; and sighs^ 
which they could not suppress^ broke from 
their bosoms. A\ length the prayer wajB 
finished, and the young couple, presenting 
themselves to M. Boniils, told him their 
errand. "Go, my children,'* said he, "go 
and tell Frangois to conie to me. Tell him 
that I have much to say to him." The 
mother joined her wishes to this request, and 
the lovers departed for the cave where Fran- 
cois had before made his abode. * 

As they approached the place, they saw 
the object of their search sitting upon a pro- 
jecting rock that hung over the sea. He did 
not perceive them at first, and they paused 
a moment to regard him. He was gazing 
over the water, which was lighted by the 
full moon; and he seemed to catch some- 
thing of the holy tranquillity which marked 
the scene. Not a wave, not a ripple, was 
visible upon the placid face of the deep. 
There was a slight undulation, and .the tide 
seemed to play with the image of the moon; 
fet so smooth and mirror-like was its surface 
■**s to leave that image uiibToVL^xv. 
After a Jittle time, the Vno wcw^xstfsia 
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ipproached their moody friend, wl]p instaotlj 
rose and began to descend the rocks towaid 
his retreat ; but Brusque called to him, and, 
climbing up the clifT, he soon joined them. 
They then stated their errand, and begged 
Francois to return with them. ''Come/* 
said Brusque, '' your father wishes, nay, coio- 
mands you to return ! " 

'' His wish is more than his command/' 
said Frani^is. '' I know not how it is, but 
it seems to me that my nature is chang^. I 
fear not, I regard not power — nay, I bave 
a feeling within which spurns it ; but m) 
heart is like a woman's if a wbh is uttered. 
I will go with you, though it may be to beai 
my father's curse. I have briefly told him 
my story. I Iiave told him that I have been 
a pirate, and that I have basely betrayed my 
companions : but I will go with you, as my 
father wishes it" 

" Nay, dear Francois ! " said EmiUe, throw- 
ing her arms around his neck, '' do not feel 
thus. Could you have heard what we have 
'ust heard, you would not speak or feel ai 
fou do/' 
^' And what have you Vi^xdL'i'' ^w^"^ 
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Emilie then told him of the scene 
had witnessed in the tent, and the fer- 
prayer which had been uttered in his 
If. "Dear, dear, sister!" said Fran- 
throwing his powerful arm around her 
t, and clasping her light form to his rug- 
bosom, — ^^ you are indeed an angel of 
! Did my &ther pray for me ? Will he 
ve me ? Will he forgive such a wretch as 
1 ? Will my mother forgive me ? Shall I, 
I, be once more the object of their re- 
, their affection, their confidence ? " 

my brother ! " said Emilie, " doubt it 
—doubt it not. They will forgive you in- 
1 ; and Heaven will forgive you. We shall 
)e happy in your restoration to us ; and 
3ver much you may have erred, we shall 
that your present repentance, and the 

1 deeds you have done this night, in sa- 
this little community — your father, your 

ler, your sister — from insult and butch- 
18 at once atonement and compensation." 
O speak not, Emilie, of compensation 
[>eak no^ of what I have done as atone^ 
t. I cannot think of myself but as ao 
d of reproach. I have no ilca^^tlX. ^ 
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good deeds to offer as an of&et to mj crimefl. 
One thing only can I plead as excuse of 
apology ; and that is, that I was misled by OTil 
company, and enlisted in the expedition of 
that horrid ship while I was in a state of io- 
tcxication. This, I know, is a poor plea — 
to offer one crime as an excuse for another ; 
yet it is all I can give in extenuation of my 
guilt." 

" How was it, brother? Tell us the stcwy,** 
said Emilie. 

"Well," said Francois, "you know that 
I sailed from Havre for the West Indies. Our 
vessel lay for some time at St. Domingo, and 
I was often ashore. Here I fell in with the 
captain of the pirate vessel. He was a man 
of talents, and of various accomplishments. 
We used often to meet at a tavern, and he 
took particular pains to insinuate himself into 
my confidence. We at last became friends, 
and then he hinted to me his design of fitting 
out a vessel to cruise for plunder upon the 
high seas. I rejected the proposal with in- 
dignation. My companion scoffed at my 
scruples, and attempted to xe^soiv xs^i voXaNs^ 
views. ' Look at the ataXa ol <aft ^^i^^i «* 
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he, * and yoa will remark that all are doing 
what I propose to do. At Pa^s they are cat- 
ting each other's throats, just to see which 
shall have the largest share of the spoils of 
society — wealth, pleasure, and power. Eng- 
land is sending her ships forth on every 
ocean: and what are they better than pirates? 
They have, indeed, the commission of the 
king — but still it is a commission to bum, 
slay, and plunder, all who do not bow to the 
mistress of the seas. And why shall not we 
play our part in the great game of life, as 
well as these potentates and powers? Why 
should we not be men, instead of women? 
***L6ok at the state of this island — St 
Domingo. Already is it heaving and swell- 
ing with the tempest of coming revolution. 
I know secrets worth knowing. Ere a month 
has rolled away, this place will be deluged in 
Uood. The vast wealth of Port au Prince is 
now secretly being carried on board the ships, 
to take flight, with its owners, for places of 
safety from the coming storm. Let us be on 
the sea, with a light craft, and we vivkl ^>^ 
Mnd carve, among thetn, as vie ^e^^eV 
''Such were the inducemeuXB \i^^ ovN^xs^ 
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me by the arch-pirate : but it was all in vaiu, 
while my mind ^as clear. I shrank from the 
proposal with horror. But now a new scheme 
was played off. I was led, on one occasion, 
to drink more deeply than my Wont; and 
being already nearly intoxicated, I viras plied 
with more liquor. My reason was soon lost ; 
but my passions were inflamed. It is the 
nature of drunkenness to kill all that is good 
in a man, and leave in full force all that is 
evil. Under this seduction, I yielded my as- 
sent, and was hastened on board the pirate 
ship, which lay at a little distance from the 
harbor. Care was taken that my intoxication 
should be continued ; and when I was again 
sober, our canvass was spread, and our vessel 
dancing over the waves. There was no re- 
treat ; and, finding myself in the gulf, I 
sought to support my relenting and revolting 
bosom by drink. At last I partially drowned 
my remorse ; and but for meeting with 
Brusque on the island, I had been a pirate 
stai." 

By the time this story was done, the party 
had reached the hut. They entered, and 
being kindly received by \hQ «ii@^ \iarent8c 
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they sat down. After sitting in silence for a 
few moments, Francois arose, went to his 
fatlier, and kneeling before him, asked for 
his forgiveness. He was yet a young man, 
but his stature was almost gigantic. His haii 
was black as jet/ and hung in long-neglected 
ringlets over his shoulders. His countenance 
was pale as death ; but still his thick, blafck 
3yebrows, his bushy beard, and his manly 
features, gave him an aspect at once com- 
manding and striking. When erect and ani- 
mated, he was an object to arrest the atten- 
tion and fix the gaze of every beholder. In 
general his aspect was stern, but now it was 
so marked with humiliation and contrition as 
to be exceedingly touching. The aged pa- 
rent laid his hand upon his head, and, looking 
to heaven, said, in a tone of deep pathos, 
" Father, forgive him I " He could say jio 
more — his heart was too full. 

We need not dwell upon the scene It is 
sufficient to say that, from that day, Francois 
lived with his parents. His character was 
thoroughly changed : the haughty ^wd ^^55^- 
sionate bearing which bad cYvaxacXfiraa^^'^^ 
before bad given place to YvxxmiXvV^ ^sv^ ^^"^ 
11 
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tleness ; and the features that once 
the pirate might now bare been ( 
aet forth the image of a saint. Sui 
influence of tlie soul in giving 
and expression to the features. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

3A110N ANOTHER ATTEMPT lO AIKVT 

SOME FORM OF 60YERNMENT. 

B morning that followed the battle of 
nts, and the death of Rogere, was fair 
right. The sun, at rising, seemed to 
Trom the bosom of the briny element, 
) same time converting its boundless 
e into a mirror of burnished gold. The 
clouds that hung in the east, in long 
ntal lines, were also of a golden hue, 
^ning at once the gentleness of the 
ig breeze, and the fair weather that 
) characterize the day. M. Bonfils, as 
pped forth from the tent, and felt the 
eiir, and looked abroad, could not but 
ruck with the beauty of the scene 
1. << It is indeed a lovely morning— 
his' is a heavenly climate," said he, 
audibly. ^<0 that the human be- 
pon this lone island vroxAd Vk^&. IckAdl 
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upon nature, and take a lesson of peace from 
its teaching!" 

As he said these words, he was met by 
Brusque and several other persons, who had 
been deliberating as to what course ought 
to be pursued. No communication had, as 
yet, been had with the defeated party at 
the cave, and the state of feeling there was 
a matter of entire uncertainty. After a little 
conversation, M. Bonfils offered, himself, to 
go alone to the cave, and propose some 
amicable adjustment of difficulties. To this, 
Brusque as well as others objected ; urging 
upon the hoary patriot the danger of placing 
himself in the power of these violent men, 
recently defeated, and likely still to be irri- 
tated by the death of their leader. But these 
reasons did not shake the old man's purpose. 
He replied that he feared no danger; that 
the Rogere party would probably be more 
reasonable now than before ; that his very 
helplessness would disarm their vengeance ; 
and that even if they took his life, it wail 
but the remnant of an existence now neai 
its close, and which he could well afford to 
mirrender for the sake of h\& {miida« 
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Finding him entirely devoted to the ad- 
venture, Brusque withdrew his objectionsi 
and the aged man departed, taking no 
weapon of defence ; supported, however, by 
a light bamboo cane, for his 6tep was tot- 
tering, and his frame frail, from extreme age. 
The people saw him take his way up the 
hill with anxious and admiring eyes,||and 
there was more than one cheek down which 
the tears stole, showing that their hearts were 
touched by the fortitude and devotion of the 
patriarch. 

In a brief space after the old man had 
gone. Brusque and Francois, unnoticed by 
the people, wound their way among the 
trees, and ascended to a sheltered spot, near 
the cave, to be in readiness to offer succor, 
should any rudeness or insult be threatened 
to M. Bonfils. From this cover they saw 
him approach the cave, around which about 
a dozen men were standing. They were all 
armed, and appeared to be in expectation 
of attack, yet ready for desperate defence. 
There was a determination and daring in 
their looks, which alarmed both Francois 
and Brusque : and it was wlttv ^ &%^TiaS&. 
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interest that they saw the old man, tottering 
indeed, but still with a calm and tranquil 
aspect, march directly up to the party, take 
oflf his hat, and speak to them as if the 
emotions of fear were unknown to his bosom. 

" I have come, my friends," said he, " for 
I will not call my fellow-men enemies — 
I h#re come to speak to you of peace. I 
have come in the name of those who are 
your countrymen ; in behalf^ of mothers, 
sisters, children, to beg you to lay down 
your weapons; to lay aside all thoughts of 
war ; to " 

" Down with the old fool ! " said a rough 
voice. " Let us bear no more of his twaddle." 

" Nay, nay ! " said another ; " none but a 
brute will injure an old man, Let's hear 
him out. It can do us no harm." 

This seemed to be acceptable to the party, 
and M. Bonfils went on. ^ 

" I pray you to listen to me for a moment. 
Look around upon this island. Is it not a 
little paradise ? How beautiful are the skies 
above ; how glorious the sun that shmes 
upon it; how soft the breezes that fan its 
surface; how luxurious \\\e N^^^aUou thai 
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olothes its swelling hills and its gentle vales ! 
Was this spot made for peace or war? la 
there a heart here that can look around, 
and not feel that nature whispers a lesson 
of peace ? Does not every bosom whisper 
peace ? Does not common sense teach us 
peace ? What can we gain by strife, but 
evil ? Can it promote our happiness to slay 
each other like wild beasts ? If we are to 
have war, and blood is to be shed, will the 
conquering party enjoy their victory, when 
they are forever to live in sight of the graves 
of their butchered brethren ? 

"O my friends — my countrymen — take 
an old man's counsel : no one can be happy, 
if others are not happy around him. If one 
of us become a despot, and his will is law, 
he will still be a wretch, because he will be 
in the midst of the wretched. Every human 
bosom reflects the light or the shadow that 
falls on other bosoms. Man cannot live for 
himself alone. Let us then be wise, and 
live for each other. Let us enter into a 
compact to secure each other's peace. Let 
us adopt a system of government, which 
shall secure equal rights and ec^^voX y^\n^^s^j^. 
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This is justy fair, and wise. It is the onfy 
course to save the inhabitants of this island 
from misery and desolation. This is my 
errand. I came to pray you to throw aside 
your weapons. I came to beg that what is 
past may be forgotten. I propose that you 
reflect upon these things ; and that, as soon 
as may be, you send a deputation to the 
party at the tents, to acquaint them with 
your decision." 

Saying this, the old man departed. 

This mission was not without its effect 
The party at the cave took the subject into 
serious consideration ; and though there was 
a division of opinion, yet the majority con- 
cluded that it was best to accede to the 
offered terms of pacification. They accord- 
ingly appointed two of their number, who 
went to the tent party, and proposed that 
another attempt should be made to estabUsb 
some form of government. 

This proposition was at once accepted, 

and a committee, consisting of five persons, 

was appointed to draw up a constitution. 

The result will be given m ^)iio>\\e\ fdcn:^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

B MEEriNG — DISCUSSION A QOYEUNMENT 

ADOPTED. 

The time for the meeting of the people, 
take measures for the establishment of 
government for the island of Fredonia, was 
ed for the day which followed the events 
rrated in the last chapter. This meeting 
IS looked forward to with intense interest 
all parties. The men, who knew that 
ere could be no peace or safety in society 
thout government, regarded the event as 
ely to decide whether the inhabitants of 
3 island were to be happy or miserable. 
The women, who were perhaps not apt 
reflect upon these things, had also learned 
»m their experience that a government, 
tablishing and enforcing laws, was indis- 
nsable to the quiet and security of society ; • 
5y saw that their own lives, tKeu ft^^^^\!0^^ 
?/r homes f were not secxxte, ^wVicv^xs^ ^^ 
tection of AW. Eveu V\\e c\vOAx«^ ^^^ 
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found that government was necessary; and 
these, as well as the women, were now re- 
joicing at the prospect of having this great 
blessing bestowed upon the little comma- . 
nity of Fredonia. 

The day for the meeting arrived, and the 
men of the island assembled, agreeably ttf 

. the appointment. First came the men of 
the tent party, and then, those from the 
Outcast's Cave. The latter were greeted by 
a shout of welcome, and, mingling with the 
rest, a kind shaking of hands took place 
between those who so lately were arrayed 
against each other in deadly conflict. 

After a short time, M. Bonfils, being the 
oldest man of the company, called the as- 
sembly to order, and he being chosen chair- 
man, went on to state the objects of the 
assembly, in the following words: — 

^^My dear friends: It has been the will . 
of Providence to cast us together upon this 
.onely, but beautiful island. It would seem 

. that so small a community, regulated by 
mutual respect and mutual good will, might 

dwell together in peace and ^xsaVj , ^^^^^^ 
^e restr^intB of law, ot vVie teof3ia\V\wi% ^ 
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goTernment But history has told us that, 
in all lands, and in all ages, peace, order, 
justice, are only to be secured by established 
i^ laws, and the means of carrying them into 
effect. There must be government,, even 
in a family. There must be some power to 
check error, to punish crime, to command 
obedience to the rule of right. Where there 
is no government, there the violent, the un- 
just, the selfish, have sway, and become ty- 
rants over the rest of the community. Our 
own unhappy experience teaches us this. 

"Now we have met together, with a 
knowledge, a conviction of these truths. 
We know, we feel, we see, that law is 
necessary, and that there must be a govern- 
ment to enforce it. Without this, there is 
no peace, no security, no quiet fireside, no 
happy home, no pleasant society. Without 
this, all is fear, anxiety, and anarchy. 

"Let us then enter upon the duties of 
this occasion with a proper sense of the 
obligation that rests upon us ; of the serious 
duty which is imposed upon eNe;t^ tc^ksesl 
present We are aboul lo di^^v^!^ ts^^'ftr 
tiona which are of v\ta\ vaXfite^X.^ ttfsX ^^"^ 
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to each actor in this scene, but to these 
wives, and sisters, and children, whom we 
see gathered at a little distance, watching 
our proceedings, as if their very lives were 
at stake." 

This speech was followed by a burst of 
applause ; but soon a man by the name of 
Maurice arose — one who had been a lead- 
ing supporter of Rogere — and addressed 
the assembly as follows: — 

'< Mr. Chairman : It is well known that I 
am one of the persons who have followed 
the opinions of that leader who lost his life 
in the battle of the tents. I followed him 
from a con\dction that his views were right 
The fact is, that I have seen so much self- 
ishness in the officers of the law, thnt I 
have learned to despise the law itself. Per- 
haps, however, I have been wrong. I wish 
to ask two questions. The first is thia: b 
not liberty a good thing? You will answer 
that it is. It is admitted, all the world over, 
that liberty is one of the greatest enjoyments 
of life. My second question then is — Why 
restrain liberty by laxos 1 ^\ex^ \aw \^ Vi. ^iSsA. 
put around the limba ot YLbeiXi. \l iw.y« 
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a law that I shall not stcal> it is restraint 
of my freedom ; it limits my liberty ; it takes 
away a part of that which all agree is one 
of the greatest benefits of life. And thus, 
as you proceed to pass one law after another, 
do you not at last bind every member of 
society by such a multiplied web of restraints, 
as to make him the slave of law ? And ij 
not a member of a society, where you have 
a system of laws, like a fly in the hands of 
the spider, wound round and round by a 
bondage that he cannot burst, and which 
only renders him a slave of that power which 
has thus entangled him ? " 

When Maurice had done. Brusque arose, 
and spoke as follows : — 

"Mr. Chairman: I am happy that Mr. 
Maurice has thus stated a difficulty which 
has arisen in my own mind. He has stated 
it fairly, and it ought to be fairly answered. 
Liberty is certainly a good thing ; without it, 
man cannot enjoy the highest happiness of 
which he is capable. All arbitrary restraints 
of liberty are therefore wrong ; all unneces- 
Bary restraints of liberty axe yjiow^^. "^'^ 
the true state of the case \a xVvva*. ^^ ^^^ 
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enjoy no liberty, but by submitting to certain 
restraints. It is true that every law is an 
abridgement of liberty ; but it is better to 
have some abridgement of it, than to lose 
it all. 

'' I wish to possess my life in safety ; ao 
cordingly, I submit to a law which forbids 
murder. I wish to possess my property in 
security; and therefore I submit to a law 
which forbids theft and violence. I wish to 
possess my house without intrusion ; I there- 
fore submit to a. law which forbids one man * 
to trespass upon the premises of another. 
I wish to go and come without hinderance, 
and without fear; I therefore submit to a 
law which forbids highway robbery, and all 
interference with a man's pursuit of his law- 
ful business. 

" Now, if we reflect a little, we shall 
readily see that, by submitting to certain re- 
straints, we do actually increase the amount 
of practical, avsdlable, useful liberty. By 
submitting to laws, therefore, we get more 
freedom tiian we lose. ^ That this is the 
fact, may be easily te^led \>^ cfe^xs"^^^* 
Go to any civilized cowiiln,^*^^'^ \5afc\^ >» 
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tied government and a complete system 
ws, and you will find, in general, that 
n enjoys his house, his home, his lands, 
ime, his thoughts, his property, without 
: whereas, if you go to a savage land, 
e there is no government, and no law, 
) you will find your life, property, and 
ty, exposed every moment to destruc- 
Who, then, can fail to see that the 
laws which abridge liberty, in some re- 
ts, actually increase the amount of lib- 
enjoyed by the community?" 
aurice professed himself satisfied with 
solution of his difiiculties ; and the'meet- 
Droceeded to appoint a committee, to go 
and prepare some plan, to be submitted 
le meeting. This committee returned, 
after a short space, brought in a reso- 
n that M. Bonfils be, for one year, placed 
he head of the little community, with 
lute power ; .and that, at the end of that 
>d, such plan of government as the peo- 
might decree should be established. 
his resolution was adopted \xiv^\\\ecvv^\^'^'^« 
men threw up their VwAs \tv \qi>j , ^^xA "^"^^ 
"ig with acclamation TVie vjomexw^^^ 
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children heard the cheerful sounds, and ran 
toward the men, who met them half waj. 
It was a scene of unmixed joy. Brusque 
and Emilie met, and tears of satisfactior 
fell down their cheeks. Francois went to 
his aged mother, and even her dimmed eje 
was lighted with pleasure at the joyful issue 
nf the meetinec. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

CHARACTER OP M. BONFILS HIS OPINIfXS.^ 

HIS ADVICE TO THE PEOPLE HAPPY CON- 
SEQUENCES OF HIS COUNSEL PROSPGRITT 

OF FREDONIA. 

It is natural for mankind to love power ; 
a^,i^ild loves it, and always seeks to govern 
his parents and his playmates. Men seek, 
also, to govern their fellow-men. This desire 
is stronger in some than in others. There 
are persons who are always striving and con 
triving, for the purpose of acquiring authority 
over those around them. 

Now, when several people unite for a cer- 
tain object, we call them a society. If they 
unite for religious purposes, we call them a 
religious society ; if for charity, we call them 
a charitable society; if for government, we 
call them a political society, because poli* 
tics is the business of goveruuv&ia. 

Wherever there is sociel^, v^^ ^^^ ^"^ 
love of power; we there f^wd ^\^o^ *^ 
12 
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are seeking, by all sorts of means, to ac- 
quire authority, so that they may rule. Wc 
and it even in school — for there we meet 
with girls and boys, who strive not only to 
sway the teacher, but the other scholars. 
We find it in villages — for there we meet 
with men who are plotting to gain an as- 
cendency. In short, we find it every wher^ 
— in towns and cities, in states, countries, *. 
and kingdoms. * * '. 

Now, this love of power is a selfisji UHw\ 
and though it may lead to good, yet il% ."^ 
very apt to lead to evil. It is' thft whidi 
has caused conquerors to murder miHioni \^ 
of their fellow-men. It is this Mrhich hM '■ 
led politicians to practise every sort of^fitaad 
and deception. And one thing is to be 
remarked here, — that when a person desires 
power so much as to take dishonest or 
trickish means to obtain it, he is not fit to 
possess it. Such a person will only use it 

4 

selfishly, and not for the good of those 
who may come under his authority. 

It was fortunate for the little society of 

Fredon'm that, in choosing M. Bonfils for a 

governor, they se\ecV.ed oi^ '^\tfi iJA. ^wA 
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desire power for any selfish reason, and who 
accepted the office bestowed upon him only 
in the hope of benefiting the people. He 
felt like a father to his children, and his 
thoughts were, therefore, bent upon the 
means by which their happiness could be 
promoted. If he had been a selfish person, 
fie would have turned his mind to consider 
how he might best promote his own ambi- 
tion ; how he might acquire more power ; 
and hoir he might secure and perpetuate 
fak .sway. 

' You 4jave heard of Washington, who was 
' president of the United States ; now, he 
jiever strove to get that high office, and he 
only accepted it in the hope that his gov- 
ernment might bless the nation. You have 
heard of Bonaparte. He became the em- 
peror of France ; but he did it by his own 
efforts. He did not wait to be chosen a 
ruler ; but he seized the reins of power. 
He commanded the people to make a crown, 
and then he commanded them to put it on 
his head, and call him emperor, — and they 
obeyed. Having thus acquired vast power ; 
having command of the ann^ ^xv^l ^^askht* 



% 
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having all the money of the government; 
he put them in requisition to carry on wars 
of conquest. His love of power was so 
greats that he was not content with ruling 
over the thirty millions of people in France ; 
he yearned to reign over all Europe — over 
all the world. His ambition was so bound- 
less and grasping, that the nations of Europe 
rose against him, hurled hi(p from his throne, 
and caused him to be confined to the rocky 
island of St. Helena, where he died* 

Now M. Bonfils was like Washington, and 
not like Bonaparte. He took the office of 
governor only to do good to his people. 
His first thought^ upon becoming the ruler, 

. was to discover what could be done to make 
the little nation of Fredonia peaceful and 
happy. In looking around, he saw many 
things to give him anxiety. In the first 
place, the clothes of the people were fast 
wearing out, and the tents in which they 
lived, being covered with the sails of the 
ship, were small and uncomfortable. They 
might do pretty well for the dry season, but 
9^'Jjat was to be done wYven VSaa ^wVxwsvw \'^\\n& 

should set in ? A.nd, \n addAXv^xv Vi ijSl ^\\v 
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the people had only a very few articles of 
furniture, and, in this respect, they wero 
exceedingly uncomfortable. 

While, therefore, clothes, dwellings, and 
furniture, were needed, there was another 
still more pressing want, and this was food. 
The flour, bread, and biscuit, brought from 
the ship, were entirely gone ; the meat was 
all devoured ; the salt, pepper, and spices, 
were entirely used up. The island, as I 
have said, produced many fruits, particularly 
oranges; it also yielded pine-apples, a few 
melons, grapes, and pomegranates. Upon 
these fruits the people had now subsisted for 
several weeks ; but M. Bonflls saw that, long 
before another season could return, the fruits 
of the island must be exhausted, unless some- 
thing could be done to furnish food from 
other sources, and protect what there was 
from waste. 

On making inquiries, he ascertained that 
there were no cows, sheep, deer, or hc^, 
upon the island; and, saving a few wild 
goats that lived around the differ NJaeifc^^x^ 
nri animals of considerable s\x^. 'YVi^'^ ^^x» 
' kw monkeys, a conGidexaXAe uxwsJoet cR. 
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lemurs, and a great variety of macawsy pan>* 
quets, and other birds of gay plumage. It 
was clear, therefore, that the animals did 
not afford the means of subsistence; and, 
even if they were sufficient, 'how could they 
be taken, for, excepting the pistols of Fran- 
cis, there were no fire-arms upon the island. . 

M. Bonfils reflected upon all these things, 
and he saw that, unless something could be 
done, poverty and misery must be the lot 
of the people of Fredonia. If they had no 
clothing, no good houses, no good furniture, 
no proper food, they would sink into a state 
of nature. They would lose their refinement, 
their sense of propriety, their love of neat- 
ness and order. They would, in short, cease 
to be civilized, and become savages. 

" How are these things to be remedied ? " 
said one of the old men to the governor. 
"I will tell you my views upon this sub- 
ject," said the latter. 

^^ It is by the labor of the hands alone 

that mankind can live, in a civilized state. 

// is the labor of the hands that produces 

hats, ahoeSf shirts, coa\s, g5i\«ixi*, VjaaSiKi 

chiefs ; the things we watiV V^ ^«w» ^X^* 
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the labor of the hands that produces houses, 
and the furniture with which we supply 
them. It is the labor of the hands that 
produces wheat, rye, oats, barley, maize, 
potatoes, peas,* and other things, as food 
for man and beast. 

" Now, where the people are industrious, 
all these things which we want for dress, 
for shelter, for furniture, for food, become 
abundant. Where the people are industri* 
ous, therefore, they are not only supplied 
with the comforts and luxuries of life, but 
they adopt good and virtuous habits, and 
become, therefore, happy. Where they are 
indolent, they are poor, vicious, and unhappy. 
The great thing in government, then, is to 
make people industrious. And now, how is 
this to be done ? 

"I do not know of any other way than 
to set before them inducements to labor. 
We must see that those who work are well 
rewarded for it. Here lies the great diffi-' 
culty of our condition. We shall soon be . 
in want of food and shelter; and we «haU. 
ill work hard before we s\a.tNe, ot ^ ^v^- 
ut houses. But when iViese Yxe%%vci?,xifiR«*" 
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mties are supplied, shall we not relapse into 
indolence, vice, and barbarism ? 

'^ The first thing to be done b, no doubt, 
to look out for food and for shelter. But 
we must go farther. We must try to keep 
up the tastes of the people. We must trj 
to preserve their love of good clothing ; their 
love of good houses ; their love of good food 
and the other comforts and luxuries of home, 
the refinements and enjoyments which flow 
from neatness and order. We must preserve 
these tastes, because the people will toil to 
gratify them. They will become industrious 
to gratify them. Without these tastes, peo* 
fie will only work for food ; they will live 
like mere animals,. being content with satisfy** 
ing animal wants ; they will become savages. 

"Refined tastes constitute what we call 
civilization. They raise men above savages ; 
they are the source of that industry which 
makes a nation rich and happy. I repeat, 
we must preserve these tastes. We must 
preserve our civilization. 

^^Now, in order to i^tesetve these tastes, 
ive must have the meatva ol ^raSvlfvsv^ ^^\s^ 
H^e must have mauotxcto«si^>^»™^^^^^'^ 
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a, shoes, and dresses ; we must bkm 
LicuLTURE — that is, we must cultivate the 
is, in order to have bread and rear cal» 
; we must have vessels to carry on com- 
icE, by means of which we may exchange 

products for tea, coffee, spices, and things 
ch do not grow among us, but are pro- 
ved in other lands. Thus Manufactures^ 
riculture, and Commerce, are the three' 
It sources of prosperity ; and these must 
[nade to flourish, in order to make people 
py. How is all this to be done? 
' The first step is this : to divide the 
Is and other property, giving to each 
1 his share, and making him secure ia 

possession of it, and also making him. 
jre in the possession of all he earns by 

industry or skill." 

lere the man broke in and said : " Pray 

use me, Mr. Governor, but I differ with 

here. I think it is better to hold the 
1, and everything else, in common. If 

divide the land and property, some pcr- 
5 who are gicody, sharp-wiltfed^ ^wSlSs!!?- 
rious, will constantly mcte^e >J[vevt >aajck^ 
13 
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tnd property, and become rich ; w lile otheii, 
wko are dimple and careless, will gradually, 
become poor. Thus we shall soon see thofie 
odious distinctions of rich and poor in so- 
ciety. I am opposed to all this ! " 

"I am^well aware, my friend," said tbe 
governor, ^^ that such ideas as you entertain 
have often been indulged, and by very good 
people too ; but let loe tell you that all at- 
tempts to put them in practice have resultefi 
ia disappointment and failure. \ No society, 
that has held property in common, has ever 
been happy./ No society has ever advanced 
in virtue, or civilizatien, or peace, that has 
been founded upon this principle. Man 
loves to call things ^ mine ' and ' thineJ 
Man is made by his Creator to identify 
things with himself, and to love them from 
such identity. Why, if all things are to' 
be held in common, why does the mother, 
why does the father, love the child ? It is 
not because it is more beautiful than other 
children, but because it is theirs. Why is 
BUfl made to love thai \)kce which goei 
A/ the dear title ot homel ^\q ^ci ^^ 
iove our birth-place aboNe ^ o\k^x*^ «^^^ 
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though a cottage or a hut? Why, even if 
we reach the palace in after-life, is that 
birth-place the dearest spot on earth ? 

" Why do the people of every land love 
their particular country better than all other 
latids ? Why does the Laplander prefer hii 
cUmate of snows, and bless Heaven that has 
sent him such a happy lot ? Why does the 
Swiss, upon the shaggy sides of his moun*- 
tains, where scarce the wild goat can find 
footing, delight in his rugged home, and» 
looking down upon the people of the luxu^ 
rious valley beneath, lift his soul in thanks- 
giving to God, who has preferred him thus? 
All this shows that man is made to love 
his children, his home, his country — to love 
the things which belong to himself. 

^^Now, I admit that selfishness is to have^ 
its boundaries. Selfishness which is at vari- 
ance with the good of others is vicious, tod 
deserves rebuke. But the self-love which 
makes a man cherish things belonging to him- 
self is the foundation of that affection which 
parents bear to children — which w^ ^l Vsrsml 
to home — which we al\ feeV tot Qv« ow^v^r^* 
'' you undertake to blot out ^i^^i vi«a»^ ^ 
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wiine and thine, if you seek to make aL 
tilings common, then you war against man'a 
▼ery nature ; you seek tD overturn the de 
Ingn of our Creator ; you would deprive the 
child of the love of the parent ; you would 
have no such thing as home ; you would 
annihilate that noble sentiment which we 
call patriotism. In short, you would deprive 
life of its greatest charms ; you would take 
out of man's bosom his noblest sentiments, 
and annihilate some of the most powerful 
fiprings of human action, effort, and industry. 
'^ No, no, my dear sir ! Man is made to 
possess things, to call them his, and to de- 
sire, by his own efforts, to accumulate things 
to himself. To resist this principle is to 
resist Heaven, and nature, and common 
«ense. Destroy this principle, and you 
make man either a re.uctant drudge or an 
indolent savage. So the world has ever 
found it. The only way is, to estabUsh 
society upon this principle : — if a mail, by 
Kk toil, builds himself a house, let him have 
// and keep it, and \el tvo tqaxv disturb him 
w the possess! m ot il. \i ^^. ^^ V\%^ tsa^ 
he knows that it W\\\ co\\>:\twft- %^, \s«. ^^ 
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lake pains to build it well, to mabe if con- 
venient, and to make it pleasant. But if 
he feels that it may be taken away by some 
stronger man, or by society, he will do as 
little to it as possible. 

*'Thus it is that men will work, if the 
fruits of their toil are to be theirs. They will 
labor industriously, they will put forth theit 
best efforts, they will surround themselves 
with comforts and luxuries, if they are to 
be secured in the possession of what they 
produce. You will see, then, that, according 
to my view, industry is the great source of . 
national .happiness : it is the great producing 
power, and it is the great moral regulator 
of society. And the most potent stimulus 
to industry is, to allow a man to have what 
he earns, and to keep it, use it^ or dispose 
of it, as he pleases. These are the funda- 
mental principles of government, and they 
are indispensable to civilization ; without 
them, society tends, necessarily, to barba- 
rism, or to the savage state." 

It was by such conversations as U\e»^^^ki»S. 
M. Bondla imparted his Vvew^ Vo ^iaa \fe5ss^ 
fany of them, who had AvM^ ve^ "^^ ^'^^ 
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moil df the French revolution, had got t 
ideas unsettled : some believed that no | 
emmoit was necessary ; others thought 
■ome new system, better than any yet ti 
might be adopted. But, by degrees, 1 
assented to the views of their governor, 

Agreeably to his plan, the lands were j 
divided among the men, reserving about 
half, as belonging to the government. I 
had enough ; and the good ejBTects of 
were immediately visible, for every one 
about building himself a house* The chs 
in the island was ivonderful, for everyb 
^d been idle before ; but now . all 
activity, energy, and industry. 

While the men were at work in buih 
the houses, the women were equally im 
trious in providing such articles of furni 
as they could. They gathered leaves 
beds ; made curtains for windows of 
leaves of the palm, for they had no gl 
ihey made dishes of shells and wild gou 
and even fashioned a variety of articles 
earthenware from clay. 

The scene was really delightful. 
were busy — all seemed Vv«l^^^ , TVv^ 
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no quarrelling — no grumbling — nc idleness. 
And one curious thing was this — that trade 
began to spring up, as soon as the division 
of property was made, and each had received 
his sliare. One person found that he had 
more of a certain article than he wanted^ 
and less of another ; so he went round to 
the neighbors to exchange, or swapf the 
superfluous articles for such as he needed. 
This was the beginning of trade. 

There was another thing that seemed to 
promote this. M. Bonfils requested Piquet, 
the .fisherman, who had been cast away on 
the island, to go round and see if he could 
not find some place where fish could be 
caught. In this he succeeded^ He made 
hooks and line with Considerable labor, and, 
with one other person, spent his time in 
fishing. Francois undertook to supply the 
people with goat's flesh and birds, which 
he accomplished easily, by means of his pis* 
tols. Thus fish, flesh, and fowl were sup* 
plied, though scantily at first ; ind those 
who suppliel them received such things in 
exchange as they wanted. 

But ibis mode ^f barlefui^ wiwi \gt«« *^a^ 
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convenient. Some of the people wanted 
fish and meat, but they had nothing to give, 
in exchange, that either Francois or the 
fisherman needed. How, then, could they 
get fish and meat ? M. Bonfils now saw the 
necessity of money ; but there was none 
upon the island. No one had brought any 
thither^ and none had been discovered. 
What then was to be done ? 

The governor knew that money must con- 
sist of something that has value in itself; 
something that is wanted by all. He knew 
that salt was used for money in some coun- 
tries, because all desired it ; he therefore 
requested Brusque to set about manufac- 
turing salt from sea-water. This was soon 
done, and thus the people' had salt — and 
the lumps actually came into use, as money ! 
When a man bought a fish, or a piece of 
goat's flesh, he paid so much sak, instead 
of so much silver. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

IMPORTANCE DF TOOLS PIQUET FINDS AN AXB 

CURIOUS QUESTION TO BE DECIDED PI- 
QUET BECOMES A GREAT MAN AMUSING 

EVENTS IMPROVEMENT OF THE ISLAND A 

VESSEL BUILT. 

The little nation of Fredonia was now 
in a happy and prosperous condition. It 
is true that they had not the means of 
living luxuriously, but still they possessed 
all that was necessary to comfort. It must 
be remembered that they had no such things 
as axes, saws, knives, or any of those tools, 
made of iron, which are so common with 
us, and which are so useful in many ways. 
It is with* iron tools that we cut down trees 
for fuel, for houses, and furniture ; it is 
with tools of iron that we make all the ma^- 
chines by which we cultivate the earth, and 
weave cloths of every kliviL* Ix. S&^>Scv^x^^st^% 
by means of iron thai we, vw wi^vi'^^ ^^ 
ciety, obt< ji furmture, tood^v «^^^ ^^^^^^ 
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So important is this metal in the affairs of 
life^ that one of the greatest distinctions 
between civilized and savage nations is, that 
the fornaer possess it, and know its use, 
while the latter are generally destitute of 
it. Iron is therefore much more important 
than gold or silver — for nations may possess 
the latter while they are yet barbarous. 
The Indians of Mexico and Peru had abun- 
dance of gold and silver, when discovered 
three hundred and fifty years ago ; yet they 
had no iron, and therefore no good cutting 
tools. Accordingly, they had no very fine 
<v perfect manufactures. 

Some circumstances occurred at Fredonm, 
which made the use of iron very apparent 
In building their houses, and making their 
furniture, the people of the island c^n 
wished they had saws, and axes, and planes. 
How mueh time these tools would have 
sav6d ! They were obliged to use sharp 
stones for cutting down trees and shaping 
them as they desired. It therefore often 
took a man a week to do a job which he 
might have performed much better in an 
hour, with a carpenter's aw6. 
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Well, after a time, as Piquet was fishing 
one day, he sa<v a piece of timber floating 
in the sea, at some distance. Being curious 
to know what it might be, he swam out to- 
it, — a distance of near a mile, — and you may 
guess his surprise to find that it was a Ic^ 
of wood, in the end of which was stuck a 
carpenter's axe ! It had evidently fallen 
from the deck of some vessel ; and, as the 
axe was exceedingly rusty, it must have 
been in the water for several months. 

Piquet managed, with a great deal of la* 
bor, to push the log, with the axe, to the 
shore. He then carried the latter to the 
village, and it is not easy to tell what an 
excitement the event produced. "Piquet 
has found an axe 1 " was shouted from house 
to house : " An axe ! an axe ! " was echoed 
from hill to hill. The inhabitants came run- 
ning together, — men, women, and children, 
— and there stood Piquet, holding up his 
irophy more proudly than did David the 
head of Goliah! 

Ft was, indeed, an affair of national im* 
portance; and, for two or three days after, 
Piquet was called upon, «ogakk ^xv^ "^s^^s^x 
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to tell the story of the axe. He came^ in- 
deed, to be a hero, not only among the 
people, but especially in the fancies of the 
children, and iti his own conceit. His nar- 
rative grew more and more marvellous 
every time he told it ; and in the space of a 
couple of years, the wonderful tale of the 
** Fisherman and the Axe" was at least equal 
to our legend of old Blue Beard. 

When the first excitement had a little sub- 
sided, the question arose as to who should 
be the owner of the axe. Some persons in- 
sisted that it belonged to Piquet — he found 
it, and he was entitled to the fruits of his 
good luck. Besides, he swam out a mile into 
the sea, and, by risking his life, and making 
great exertions, he brought it to the shore. 
It was, therefore, due to him as a reward fat 
his sacrifices and exertions. On the other 
hand, it was maintained that it ought to b^- 
long to the state or the nation, inasmuch as it 
was found upon the waters near the island, 
which were said to belong to the people at 
large. This question produced a good deal 
of discussion ; but finally it was put at rest 
by the governor, who dec\d<^i fo« ^^ 
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fons suggested, that the axe belonged ta its 
finder. 

From this time Piquet became a great man. 
He ground up his axe, and such was the de» 
mand for it, that he could get a great deal 
more money, or more pieces of sall^ merely 
for the use of it, than by fishing all day. In 
the space of a year he had more salt than 
any other man on the island, and was in fact 
the richest of the whole society. But it is 
curious and interesting to remark, that what 
seemed his good fortune came near proving 
his ruin. Finding it unnecessary to work for 
his support, he grew idle, and then discon- 
tented. Some persons suggested that, as he 
was the richest man on the island, he ought 
to be the governor. This idea having en- 
tered into his head, he set about endeavoring 
to carry the scheme into effect. He gathered 
around him several partisans, whom he paid 
liberally in salt, and pretty soon these persons 
set up quite a clamor. against M. Bonfils. 
They insisted that the latter was despotic, 
haughty, and aristocratic. They found fault 
with all he had done ; and even where his 
conduct admitted ot n^ Tev\^A.Ocv^ >iGi!^^ un* 
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pugned his motives, and said he had done 
good only to get honor and glory in the eyes 
of the people, that he might thus rivet firmly 
the chains of that despotism which he exer- 
cised ! They also started k thousand false 
stories about him, and if one was proved to 
be untrue, anotKer was imtnediately invented, 
to take its place. 

M. Bonfils did not heed all this, but pur- 
sued the even tenor of his way, devoting 
himself, with all the energy his great age 
permitted, to the promotion of the public 
good. But his patriotism was not sufficient 
to insure tranquillity. Intoxicated by the 
flattery of his partisans, and deceived as to 
the state of opinion among the people, Piquet, 
at the head of his followers, took forcible 
possession of the Outcast's Cave, and thence 
issued a command for all the people to come 
before him, and acknowledge him as their 
governor. This summons was so W obeyed 
that, in a few hours, all the men of the island 
were gathered at the cave, and after a while 
Piquet appeared, and commanded them to 
acknowledge him as their governor. 

This was followed by a g|&\iei«ii Vs^qs:^^- ^ 
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laughter; and Piquet, stung with shame to 
find himself thus an object of ridicule, slunk 
back into the cave. His partisans, finding 
their position to be any thing but respectable 
deserted their leader, and left him alone. 
Piquet remained in the cave till it was night ; 
then creeping out, he went straight to his 
hut, took the axe which had been the source 
of all his trouble, and, ascending a high rock 
on the border of the ocean, hurled it as far 
as he could into the sea. The next morning 
he again took to his hooks and lines, and 
from that day he quietly pursued the life of a 
fisherman, declaring that the intoxication of 
riches was by no means so pleasant as the 
content attending a career of humble but 
useful toil. 

As I am telling this story chiefly to show 
how necessary it is to have some established 
government, and how this contributes to the 
happiness of society, I cannot detail very mi- 
nutely the history of individuals. I must not 
^orget to say, however, that Brusque was 
married to Emilie, and, notwithstanding the 
part he had taken in the French Revolution, 
be became a very kind, VionesX) ^ivi >aa^{Ql 
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man He devoted hii time to the manufao 
tare of salt, and was thus able Ao procure all 
the articles produced 09 the island which he 
needed. 

^ Francois continued to pursue the life of 
a huntsman, and supplied the market with 
goat's flesh and wild game. He had also 
tamed several of the goats, and some families 
were beginning to get milk from them. He 
had likewise tamed some wild ducks and 
geese, and from these eggs were now obtained. 

Two years soon passed away in Fredonia, 
and the people were, on the whole, prosperous 
and happy. Every family had a house, and 
sufficient land ; but now a difference began 
to appear between their several situations* 
Some of the houses seemed constantly to 
grow better; instead of looking old and shab- 
by, they assumed, month by month, a more 
agreeable and comfortable look. The furniture 
also became better; the lands around them 
grew more and more productive; the gaiv 
dens were not only more fruitful, but they 
were stocked with a greater variety of fruiti 
and vegetables. 

There were other eE\a\^%^ ^>aet^ ^ \a>aS^ 
14 
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opposite state of things was to be remarked. 
Here the houses were going to decay ; thej 
were dirty and ill-furnished, and the lands 
were but poorly tilled. All around wore an 
aspect rather of poverty than thrifL 

The causes of these differences were easily 
to be traced. Those people who were in- 
dustrious and frugal had good houses and 
good farms ; every year they advanced a 
little, and gradually they became rich, com- 
fortable, and happy. On the other hand, 
those who were idle, had comfortless houses, 
poor furniture, poor lands, and poor gardens. 

About this period an event occurred which 
excited great interest in Fredonia, and served 
eventually to change the prospects of the 
island in no small degree. Vessels had fre- 
quently passed within sight of the place, but 
never had come near enough to be hailed. 
But now, on a fine summer morning, a ves- 
sel was seen under full sail, passing close to 
the shore. A signal was immediately raised,, 
and the vessel, heaving to, sent her boat 
ashore. 

The captain, who vas an Englishmain, was 
greatly astonished at fiudviv^ %vi^\ ^ v^v^t?( 
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on the island, which was generally r^;ardod 
as uninhabited. He spent two or three days 
at Lie place, and supplied the people with a 
number of articles which they particularly 
wanted. Among them were a saw, hatchet, 
hammer, auger^ several gimblets, a quantity 
of nails, some knives, and other similar in- 
struments. He furnished them also with 
two or three books, and several newspapers, 
which were objects of great interest ; for there 
was nothing of the kind on the island. But 
that which gave the greatest satisfaction was 
about a pint of wheat, which happened to be 
on board the ship, and which was taken by 
the islanders for the purpose of sowing, so as 
to obtain the means of making flour bread 
After staying at the island a few days, the 
captain departed on his voyage to China, 
whither he was bound. 

The iron tools were put into the hands of 
a man who had been brought up a carpen- 
ter, and he began to make various articles 
of furniture, such as chairs, bedsteads, and 
other things, which the Fredonians had been 
obliged hitherto to do without — or if Jthey 
had them they ^ere of u. n^x'^ TvsAft^Mss^^ 
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lie carpenter was also called upon to maks 
doors and windows to the houses, which be* 
fore conasted only of rough openings, ikst^ 
ened with a frame-work thatched with palin 
leaves. In this way a great improvement 
in the comfort of the people speedily took 
place. ^ 

But that which now became the source of 
the greatest interest was the building of a little 
vessel, which veas undertaken by Brusque . 
and Francois. Both had been brought up 
on the seashore, and were familiar with the 
construction of vessels of all kinds, from 
the keel to the top-gallant-mast. Brusque, 
by his industry and skill, had laid up salt 
enough to pay the cost of the enterprice. 
The vessel which they undertook to build 
was of about seventy tons burden, to be 
rigged schooner-fashion — that is, with two 
masts. 

You may well believe that it was no small 
job to build a vessel, under such circum- 
stances. The want of iron, for making 
spikes and nails, was the greatest difficulty ; 
but industry and ingenuity can conquer all 
obstacles. Instead o( si^Wl^i^) V^tii^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
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wood were ue 3d. Tar, for filling up the seams between Uio 
boards, so as vo keep oat the water, was made from fir trees 
foand on the island} and paint was made of yellow and red 
earth found on one of the hills, mixed with grease obtained 
from the goats. Every obstacle was at last oyercome, and in 
about a year from its commencement the vessel vras launched^ 
amid the shouts and rejoicing of the whole nation—* men, 
women, and children. 

In six months more, the vessel was ri^^, and named the 
Hope, Fran9ois took conunand of her, and, lifting his broad 
sail, woven of the fibrous bark of the palm tree, launched 
forth upon the sea, in the presence of all the peqple. Ton 
may have seen a more iq>lendid ship \ but never did one appear 
half so beautiful and so wonderful as did the Hope, of Fre* 
donia, in the eyes of the admiring spectators, as she scudded 
before the breeze, on the occasion we describe. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



THE CONCLUSION 

After the little community of Fredo'nia had provided for 
their first wants,— houses, clothes, and food;— they began to 
Jiink of other things. There wer^ several children among 
them, and for these they required a school. Accordingly, 
they employed a young woman who had been well educated 
•nd, a place being provided, the children were assembled, and 
•he taught them as well as she could. She had few books, 
however ; for neither the works of Peter Pariey nor Hobeit 
Merry had then been written ; nor were iSbiem vk^ VM^u^ntftf^ 
or priBtiBg-o&ccM, Ther) was one 001^7 Q&. %lia^« 
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Jiiiy wad one or t^xt other volomes, the children were 
to r^uL 

In til that could make the people happy, M. Bonfile, the 
good oM ifOYemor, took a lively interest. He did not conine 
himaelfto a rontine of official acts, bat he was constantly con- 
sidering how he CO lid influence the people in such a way ■ 
to make them live better, more comfortably, and more hap* 
July. Being a wise man, he thus exercised a^great infloence ; 
and 1 beg my young readers to remember, that in this way—* 
by' the eiercise of wisdom and patriotism— rulers may be 
great blessings to their country. 

The governor had a notion, which you may think strange, 
but 1 will mention it to y^u. His idea was, that no person can 
be happy without religion. He was a Catholic himself, but he 
did not insist that all should think exactly as he did on this 
subject WThat he desired was, that every person should love 
and fear God with sinceri^. He maintained that no nation 
could be honest, virtaous, industrious, or patriotic, without re- 
ligion ; and that an enemy to religion is always an enemy to 
the true interests of mankind, even if we only regard the 
affairs of human society in this world. 

He therefore was desirous of sustaining the institutions o' 
religion ; and for this purpose it was his custom, every Sa) 
bath, to get the people together, and offer up prayers, ai 
make some kind of address. It was a beautiful thing to e 
the people gathered beneath a group of palm trees, and 
kneeling in prayer, or listening to the exhortations of the g* 
haired patriarch who addressed them. It was also a bean 
thing to hear them joining in their hjrmns, of which they ' 
able to sing a few from recollection. 

Thus it was that society advanced one step afler an« 
and no doubt their imi»ovement arose from the happy gui 
of their governor. How difierent was the state of the 
ftom what it would have been if Rogere had succee 
nuking himself king ! . He was perfectly selfish, and he 
JbMre Bubjected all around to \ua own ^^t^^tA^. ^shes 
£vea if he had top^teM^^ tvqV., v&^ \»st 
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•narchy, by a strong hand^ still the people would have gradn 
ally sunk in the scale of civilizatioa : a few had been lords anc 
the rest slaves. But now, under the guidance of M. Bonfilt, 
•bey enjoyed equal rights and privileges j each one was lecara 
of his house, his home, his lands, and the produce of his labor. 
Justice was also duly administered} morality and religion 
were cherished ; education encouraged ; peace, industry, aad 
good niighborhood, became the established and habitual tir- 
taes of socie^. These were the results, in a great degree, of 
the conduct and character of the ruler of the little nation; aad 
it ought to teach us the importance of having good, wise, and 
religious rulers. 

Thus afiairs went on, till the good old governor became 
very feeble, and was unable longer to attend to the affairs ot 
government. He had drawn up a plan for a constitution, and 
upon resigning his office, submitted it to the people for their 
ratification or rejection. It was another pleasing consequence 
of the virtues of the good old sage, that what he recommended 
came with the force of a command, and waa immediately 
adopted by the people. Thus, without agitation or disturb- 
ance, the nation adopted a free constitution, and thus they 
enjoyed that great blessing*- the privilege of self-government 

It is not my purpose to extend this story further, nor have 1 
indeed the means. About a year after Francois had completed 
his littie vessel, he made a trip to the Isle of France, where 
he obtained a great varied of articles needed by the Fredo- 
nians. During his stay there, which however was brief, he 
rolitcd the events which we have been detailing. He soon 
set out on his return, from which time we have not heoid 
ftt>m the little island which has for a long time occupied Ikf 
tttention of our readers. 
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